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The Flying Fish, one of Donald McKay’s famous Clippers. This painting, by Charles R. Patterson, shows her in the Tea 
Clipper Race of 1854, when she sailed against the Wild Pigeon and the Sweepstakes. 
repeatedly during the passage. 


The three ships fell in with each other 


Donald McKay—the Greatest Shipbuilder of Them All 


Belated Recognition of His Genius Is Proposed in a Permanent Memorial at “Boston 
By C. McKay 


ONALD McKAY, the designer and builder of the 
fastest and largest of the clipper ships, whose 
genius and character New England will honor by 

the erection of a permanent memorial in Boston, where he 
built nearly 200 ships, was born on September 4, 1810, 
at Shelburne, Nova Scotia. After a brief apprenticeship 
in his father’s shipyard he went to New York while still 
in his teens, and served under noted shipbuilders there for 
some ten years. 

Later, he established a shipyard at Newburyport, 
Mass., building vessels which soon attracted attention 
by their fast passages. At this period he gained the friend- 
ship of George Francis Train, of Enoch Train and Com- 
pany, a famous firm of shipowners. Train was an eccen- 
tric business genius, said to be the hero of Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days. Train urged McKay 
to remove to East Boston, and to assist the young builder 
to establish himself he offered him contracts to build 





a number of ships for Enoch Train’s fleet of Western Ocean 
packets. 

McKay began work in Boston in 1845. The next year 
he launched the packet New World, of 1,404 tons, then the 
largest merchantman afloat. McKay set the pace in build- 
ing, successively, larger ships. He never turned out a 
failure; but many of his ships were noted for the way they 
carried away spars and sails. This was due partly to the 
fact that they were usually commanded by skippers who 
carried sail till things turned blue, and partly to the fact 
that the technique of rigging lagged behind hull designing. 

When gold was discovered in California there was a sud- 
den demand for fast ships, capable of carrying large car- 
goes and many passengers. One of the first ships built by 
McKay éxpressly for the Cape Horn trade was the Stag- 
hound, of 1,535 tons, launched in 1850. She was an extreme 
clipper, and fast, but in the race around Cape Horn that 
year she was beaten by the Sea Witch, built by Howland 
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and Aspinwall of New York and commanded by the cele- 
brated Robert H. Waterman, a sea dandy and sail cracker 
known as ‘“‘Bully”’ Waterman. The Sea Witch made the 
passage from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate in 97 days, 
cutting twelve days from the best previous passage. 

The next spring McKay launched the Flying Cloud, 
famous in song and story. She registered 1,783 tons, and 
in command of Captain Josiah Cressy of Marblehead, 
entered the Cape Horn race for the year. Over thirty new 
clippers had been added to the Cape Horn fleet that year, 
and at the Merchant Exchanges in State Street, Boston, 
and in the Astor House, New York, much money was 
wagered on the racers. Among the New York merchants 
the favorite was the Challenge, of 2,006 tons, built by 
William H. Webb of New York for ‘‘ Bully”” Waterman. 

The Flying Cloud made the passage from Sandy Hook 
to Frisco in 89 days, beating the Challenge by nineteen 
days. This record has never been beaten by a sailing 
ship, though it has been twice 
equalled, once by the Flying 
Cloud herself on a later voyage, 
and once by the Andrew Jack- 
son, built by Irons and Grinnell, 
of Mystic, Conn. The next best 
passage for the season was made 
by the Surprise — 96 days. She 
was built by Samuel Hall of 
Boston. 

On her famous maiden voy- 
age the Flying Cloud, three days 
out from New York, carried 
away her main and mizzen 
to’gallantmasts and maintop- 
sail yard. As Cressy had part 
of a mutinous crew in irons he 
made rather a slow job of send- 
ing up new spars, and he had 
hardly repaired the damage be- 
fore he sprung his mainmast 
and had to send down to’gallant 
and royal yards while fishing 
the spar. Then, just before he 
reached the Golden Gate, he 
carried away his foreto’gallant- 
mast. 

Of this record voyage, made 
under such difficulties, the 
New York Commercial wrote: 

“‘Such a passage as this is more than a local triumph, 
and inures to the reputation not only of the builder and 
her hard-driving skipper, but of the United States. It is 
truly a national triumph, and points clearly to the pre- 
eminence upon the ocean which awaits the United States 
of America. The log of the Flying Cloud is now before us. 
It is the most wonderful record that pen ever indited, for, 
rapid as was the passage, it was performed under circum- 
stances by no means favorable.” 

In the spring of 1852 the most notable entrants for the 
Cape Horn races were McKay’s Flying Fish, and Webb's 
Swordfish. They left Boston and New York respectively 
on the same day, met off the pitch of the Horn, and raced 
side by side for some days. The Flying Fish was the first 
in the Pacific, but on the run north the New York clipper 
obtained the lead, arriving in Frisco in 90 days, one day 
— the record and eight days ahead of her Boston 
rival. 

In the summer of this year McKay launched the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, of 2,421 tons, a new record in size. On 
August 4th, she sailed from New York in command of his 
brother, Lauchlin McKay. After rounding the Horn she 
carried away her fore and main topmasts and foreyard, 
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Donald McKay. 


and, owing to foul weather it required 14 days to re-rig 
her. But despite this handicap she reached Frisco in 103 
days, a record for ships leaving New York in August. 

On her return voyage, by way of Honolulu, while run- 
ning for the Horn, she made a noon to noon run of 411 
miles, equivalent to 424 miles in 24 hours when allowance 
is made for the difference in longitude. She sailed 3662 
miles in eleven consecutive days. The passage from Hono- 
lulu to New York occupied 82 days. The best previous 
passage from Frisco to New York was that of the Comet — 
83 days. 

In June, 1853, the Sovereign ran from Sandy Hook to 
the Liverpool pilot station in 13 days and 1o hours, an 
extraordinary summer passage and one that has never 
been equalled by other clippers in that month. On five 
successive days she outsailed the Cunarder Canada by 
325 miles. Among the Sovereign’s passengers that trip 
were Donald McKay and his wife. 

In 1853 McKay built the 
Great Republic, the largest of all 
the clippers. When warned by 
his friends that her keel was too 
large he summed up his phi- 
losophy of life by the quiet 
answer: ‘‘Let people talk; I'll 
work.”’ No shipowner of the 
period would buy so large a 
craft. So McKay decided to 
operate her himself in the 
Australian trade. 

As originally built she had a 
length of 335 feet, a breadth of 
53 feet, and a depth of 38 feet, 
and measured 4,555 tons. The 
Great Republic was a four- 
masted bark. She was the first 
ship equipped with double top- 
sail yards — Forbe’s patent as 
they were then called. Her 
mainyard was 120 feet long, 
and three of her masts were 
built of hard pine dowelled 
together and bolted and hooped 
with iron. Her sails required 
15,653 yards of canvas. 

Under command of Lauchlin 
McKay she towed to New York 
and loaded for ‘Australia. But 
when nearly ready to sail she caught fire and was scuttled 
in the dock on South Street. Later she was raised and re- 
built, her size being reduced to 3,357 tons, and her sail plan 
greatly diminished. 

Still the Great Republic was by far the largest ship 
afloat, and proved a fast sailer. She made a record of 16 
days from Sandy Hook to the Equator, and ran from New 
York to Frisco in 92 days. Her best day’s run was 413 
nautical miles. Of her, Lieutenant Maury, the famous 
hydrographer, in a letter to the Secretary of the U. S. 
Navy wrote: 

“This vessel has never had the luck to get a wind that 
could keep her up to her mettle for 24 hours consecutively. 
Here and there she got into favorable-winds, but she ap- 
pears to have run out of them faster than they could 
follow. . . . The friends of this noble specimen of naval 
architecture can scarcely hope for a fair trial and proper 
display of her prowess until she shall be sent on a voyage 
to Australia. The brave west winds of the southern hemi- 
sphere, which she will then encounter, will enable her to 
show herself; elsewhere she can scarcely find a sea wide 
enough, with belts of wind broad enough, for a full display 
of her qualities and capabilities.”’ 
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But the Great 
Republic was | 
fated never to 
make a voyage © 
in the trade for — 
which she was 
originally in- 
tended, though 
she kept the seas 
until 1872, when 
she was lost off 
Bermuda. If, as 
originally built, 
she had been 
tried out on the 
great ocean race 
course to Aus- 
tralia she would 
doubtless have 
hung up new re- 
cords, and her 
burning and 
cutting down 
was a blow to 
her builder from 
which he never 
fully recovered. 

In the follow- 
ing year, 1854, 
McKay launch- 
ed clippers at the 
rate of nearly one a month. Ten of these aggregated 
24,600 tons and were worth nearly $2,000,000. Four were 
for James Baines’. Australian Black Ball Line; not the 
American Black Ball line. The first was the Lightning, of 
2,084 tons, the thoroughbred clipper that on her maiden 
voyage to Liverpool, under the joint command of J. N. 
Forbes and Lauchlin McKay ran 436 miles in 24 hours, 
the greatest single day’s run under canvas ever recorded. 
Later, under “‘ Hell or Melbourne in 60 days, Bully For- 
bes,”’, she established records in the Australian trade, and 
once ran 3,722 miles in ten consecutive days, while Forbes 
and his officers fought a mutinous crew eager to get away 
with $5,000,000 worth of gold she was carrying. On that 
exciting voyage she ran from Melbourne to Liverpool in 
63 days — the record. 

The James Baines, of 2,515 tons, followed the Lighining. 
On her maiden voyage she ran from Boston Light to Rock 
Light, Liverpool, in 12 days and 6 hours — the record for 
that run. She also established the record from Liverpool 
to Melbourne — 63 days. Her best day’s run was 429 
miles, but her log for June 17, 1856, credited her with 
a speed for a short time of 21 knots. Her skipper, Charles 
McDonald, always boasted that if he had all the wind he 
wanted for 24 hours he would get 500 miles out of her. 
Used as a trooper during the Crimean War, she was 
visited by Queen Victoria, who expressed surprise that one 
of her subjects owned so fine a type of ship. She ended her 
days as a hulk, supporting a landing stage at Liverpool, 
and tens of thousands of Americans walked over her 
without knowing that beneath them rested one of the 
finest products of an American shipyard. 

In the same year McKay launched the Champion of the 
Seas and the Donald McKay, for James Baines’ account. 
The Donald McKay was the second largest of the clippers. 
She was 2,598 tons register, 269 feet long, with a beam of 
47 feet and a depth of 29 feet. Her mainyard was 100 feet 
long. Her best day’s run was 421 miles, made on a Western 
Ocean passage while scudding under foresail and topsails 
in a hurricane. 

McKay built quite a number of vessels for the United 








The Staghound, one of McKay’s first ships for the California trade. She was launched in 1850. 


States Navy. Among these were the light-draft monitor 
Nauset and the double-end gun boat A shuelot for service 
in the Civil War. On one ship he was asked to make ex- 
tensive, or expensive, alterations by the navy man super- 
intending construction, and went ahead with them with- 
out having the contract altered to conform with the new 
requirements. When the ship was nearly ready for launch- 
ing he sent in a bill covering the alterations and additions. 
The Navy Department replied that he would be held to 
his contract, as the alterations had not been authorized by 
proper officials higher up. To this McKay answered: 

“Very well. The contract only requires me to build the 
ship. The proper officials have neglected to specify in the 
contract that she should be launched or delivered any- 
where.”’ 

The Navy Department sent a detail from the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard to launch the ship, but McKay, backed 
by his workmen, opposed their entrance to the shipyard. 
An agreement was reached to submit the claim for extra 
work to arbitration and the ship was launched on sched- 
ule. But the settlement was slow, and McKay sent his 
youngest brother Nathaniel to Washington to support his 
cause. Apparently Nathaniel found the job of a lobbyist 
to his liking. Anyway he took to politics, and later became 
known as the King of the Lobby and a sort of Mark Hanna 
to Grover Cleveland. 

The last clipper built by McKay was the Glory of the 
Seas, which after a long and distinguished career went to 
the bone yard in Seattle two or three years ago, the Amer- 
ican people having failed to respond to an appeal of one of 
the Vanderbilts that she be preserved as a memento of the 
clipper ship era, as the English have preserved the famous 
Cutty Sark. The Glory was a small, medium clipper, and 
not at all in the class of the extreme clippers built in the 
fifties of the last century. McKay built his last ship in 
1874— the United States sloop-of-war Adams. In that year 
he retired to Hamilton, Mass., and devoted himself to 
farming. He died there on September 20, 1880. His old 
age was clouded by troubles, but he possessed a serene 
(Continued cn page 78) 

















The club house of the Eastern Yacht Club, as it appears after being remodeled last winter. 


The Eastern Yacht Club Races and Annual Cruise 


Large and Small Yachts Take Part in Classic Contests 


By Witu1am U. Swan 





designed and Norwegian-built schooner Advance, 
.. with her revolutionary rig between the masts, the 
passing of the spinnaker on major yachts, the continued 
success of the first Vagrant, since 1912 the Queen Mab, and 
the seeming inability of her successor of the same name to 
win a race with her old-fashioned sails against modern 
jib-headers, and the successful entry into racing of the 
auxiliary schooners and yawls which have heretofore been 
used solely for cruising, were the impressive features of the 
Eastern Yacht Club’s annual meet for the larger yachts in 
New England waters early in July. For the fleet of eight 
schooners, three New York Forties and three or four 25- 
raters, the club held three races, including its annual re- 
gatta for the Puritan Cup off Marblehead, and followed it 
with five squadron runs on its customary annual cruise to 
the coast of Maine, in which half a dozen of the auxiliaries, 
including three new schooners, also participated. 

In the schooner class Commodore Nathaniel F. Ayer’s 
Queen Mab won four races, including the Puritan Cup, 
Vice-Commodore John S. Lawrence’s new Advance cap- 
tured three, and Charles L. Harding’s Wildfire and E. 
Walter Clark’s Irolita took one each, the schooners being 
divided into two sections in the annual regatta. 

In the forties, Holland S. Duell’s Rowdy won four races, 
Spencer Borden, Jr.’s Sally Ann took three, and Amory 
Coolidge’s Cockatoo captured one. 

The Sally XIII, a Norwegian-designed and built Q 
boat, owned and sailed by L. F. Percival, won two of the 
races at Marblehead, but did not go on the cruise. Graf- 
ton Smith’s Nor’easter III captured a race and two 
squadron runs before she was dismasted, Robert Amory’s 


"| HE remarkable speed shown by the new Boston- 





Leonore, also a Norwegian product, took two squadron 
runs, and Donald C. Watson’s Sou’easter another. 

The Advance was undoubtedly the sensation of the 
early season for the major yachts and will be watched 
closely on the New York Yacht Club cruise in August, 
when she will meet her racing sisters in five squadron runs 
and the races for the Astor and King’s cups. Her 
building by Anker and Jenson of Oslo was commissioned 
about the time that Commodore Lawrence was pleading 
with New Englanders to buy home products, and when 
she arrived at Lawley’s after her 45-day trip through 
northern latitudes, during which she sighted Cape Race, 
her owner threw her open to inspection. 

She is an unusual vessel in many ways, being strongly 
built yet not unduly heavy. She is certainly beautiful 
to look upon and her performance in her first six races was 
notable. 

It is her rig, however, that is compelling to the average 
yachtsman. The Advance is the first large racing yacht to 
appear with jib-headers on both fore and main. Going to 
windward, however, the foremast is bare from deck to 
truck, being used only to support the jib stays and the 
usual stay between the fore and main tops. On the wind 
she sets two triangular sails between the masts, one bent 
on the mainstay, and the other the well known ‘‘ Queen’s”’ 
staysail aloft. Under eased sheets she can run up a tri- 
angular foresail with the luff on the long side, or she can 
set a maintopmast staysail as well as a fisherman’s stay- 
sail. There are two tracks on the foremast so that substi- 
tutions can be made very quickly. On the Eastern cruise 
the main staysail was used nearly all the time and with no 
foretopsail to brail up she seemed to tack in half the time. 
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The three races sailed off Marblehead were over 23-mile 
triangular courses for the larger yachts, and the wind in the 
first two was fairly true and steady. The Wildfire, which 
made some remarkable starts during the weék, took the 
lead in the first race and increased it continually, over- 
coming a time allowance and winning by nearly ten 
minutes. The Flying Cloud was over too soon at the start 
and refused to return when hailed, which threw her out of 
the race. At the finish between the Rowdy and Cockatoo, 
the latter tried to force the port tack only to have her 
starboard rail carried away and suffer disqualification. 
Thecommittee boat also lost part of her stem in the mixup. 
Sally Ann was disabled and did not finish. 

The second race was the Jrolita’s, for the Wildfire could 
not shake her off while the wind held. On running the 
Wildfire, Irolita and Flying Cloud beat down the wind 
and dropped the Queen Mab and Shawna, which carried 
spinnakers. It was a close race on the reach home between 
the Jrolita and Flying Cloud, the latter getting the benefit 
of a slight time allowance, but losing the race by three 
seconds. 

It was the Cockatoo’s day in the Fighting Forties for she 
led from the start and increased her advantage near the 
finish. Sally XIII won handily in Class Q, followed by 
Leonore, Spindrift, Nor’ easter III and Sou’easter. 

The Advance, which had been hastily rigged at Lawley’s, 
came down on Independence Day and won her maiden 
race in her own class, losing the Puritan Cup to the Queen 
Mab by a trifle over two minutes. In this race the Advance 
and Queen Mab were both favored by a lift in the breeze 
which set them far to windward, so that the test of the 
new boat that day was not particularly conclusive. In this 
tace the schooners were divided into two classes, but both 
schooners and sloops sailed for the Puritan Cup, a time- 
honored trophy won forty years ago by Boston’s famous 
cup defender, and awarded each year to the yacht over 
thirty feet water line making the best corrected time in the 
annual regatta. The Queen Mab’s victory was the first time 
that a schooner has captured the cup in ten years. In the 
Forties, Sally Ann won from Cockatoo and Rowdy, while 
Nor’easter III easily won from Leonore in Class Q. 

After a long, restful Sunday, during which the Vagrant 
came in from Newport, the fleet started at noon on July 
6th for the 130-mile run across the Gulf of Maine to Rock- 
land, an all night affair for most of the boats. 

Through the efforts of John G. Alden a special class for 
cruising schooners and yawls was arranged with all hands 
rating on their full displacement. The new boats in this 
class were Mr. Alden’s Malabar VI, Bowdoin B. Crownin- 
shield’s schooner Fortune with jib-headed sails on both 
masts, and Rowe B. Metcalf’s Sachem, another Alden-de- 
signed schooner. 


Queen Mab, owned by Commodore N. F. Ayer, rounding Boston Lightship in the Eastern Yacht Club race for the Puritan Cup, 
which she won. Winthrop W, Aldrich’s Flying Cloud is following her. 





The wind was light from the south when the yachts 
slipped away from Marblehead Rock, but later in the day 
it hauled into the southwest. Those yachts which held a 
true course from Thacher’s to Monhegan keep the breeze 
all night and had a delightful moonlight sail. The inshore 
boats were not so fortunate for they ran out of the breeze 
and into the fog. As usual the Vagrant began tacking 
down the breeze and this maneuver was followed by nearly 
all the schooners. The Forties, however, carried spinnakers 
most of the night. The Vagrant came rushing into Rock- 
land on the wings of a ten-knot southwester a couple of 
hours before sunrise, having covered the distance in a 
trifle over fifteen hours, but her lead was not sufficient to 
enable her to save her time allowance of an hour and fifty 
minutes over the Queen Mab, and Commodore Ayer cap- 
tured his own cup for the race. The Rowdy also held the 
outside course and won from the other two who experienced 
lighter air, while the Malabar VI beat the yawl Nahma by 
less than two minutes. The last-named boat was manned 





John S. Lawrence’s new schooner Advance offers a novelty 
in the matter of rig. 


by four boys and sailed a plucky race, for they lost their 

spinnaker twice and recovered it each time. A big hole in 

the best of the two was deftly patched the next day by 

young Capt. Harding, while his brother successfully 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Poplars along the Raritan Canal, near Princeton. 





A highway bridge on the Delaware and Raritan canal opening for us. 


A Short Cruise to Chesapeake Bay 


A Dili ghtful Cruising Ground That Will Enable One to Extend His Season Afloat by a Month or More 
By Herpert WARE 


cruises on the Bay of the Chesapeake. Naturally 

they interested me, as they would any cruising man. 
Also I had noticed when cruising on Long Island Sound 
and the New England Coast how deserted the yacht an- 
chorages became during September, in what was often the 
best cruising weather of the year, and it was saddening 
to drop into comparatively deserted harbors late in the 
season while I still had a desire to keep on cruising. 

So, when the end of September came Jast year, and the 
glorious weather still continued, I could not bring myself 
back to city life. Naturally my thoughts drifted to what I 
had read about Chesapeake Bay and the result was that 
I took my boat from her anchorage on Long Island Sound 
around to the Columbia Yacht Club, New York, and 
obtained permission to tie up to one of the moorings there. 
Meanwhile I had extended invitations to three friends to 
join me for a two weeks’ cruise and found that I did not 
have to pull a button off of the coat of any one of them 
to drag them aboard. 

Idlewild is 78 feet over all, 17 feet beam and 3 feet 8 
inches draft, with twin screws. She has a fine roomy deck 
house and four state rooms below, and was ideal for such a 
cruise. 

Friday, October 12th, came and brought sun and light 
northwest winds. My party consisted of the Major, from 


YOR a year or so I had been reading articles on 





The dome is on one of the buildings of 
the Naval Academy. 


Water front at Annapolis. 


Montreal, Jack the Gloom Killer, from New York, and a 
very able Seaman, whose usual address is the Atlantic 
Ocean, when not the Pacific. We went. aboard at two 
o’clock in the afternoon and soon left the moorings with 
a strong ebb tide helping us down the river. 

It was not long before we passed the Statue of Liberty, 
close aboard. Come to think of it, have you observed how 
that lady is beginning to turn her back on the U. S. A.? 
Which way did she formerly face any way? And is it true 
that a Frenchman, when on his first visit to this country, 
and having the Statue of Liberty pointed out to him, 
remarked: ‘‘Ah yes, I understand, we, too, erect monu- 
ments to our dead.’ 

We passed Robbins Reef bell within 50 minutes, with 
the assistance of the tide, finding it in the same old spot, 
even if one of our largest passenger ships did not. We 
then passed north of Staten Island, through the Kill van 
Kull, by Shooter’s Island and through the Arthur Kill. 
Through the Kill Uncle Sam has preémpted all the 
secluded anchorages with sufficient water in them to 
float his fleet of merchant ships, until the wild fowl have 
not a sequestered nook left when the tide is low. Many 
of these ships are fine looking, and it is a sad sight to see 
them in their idleness. 

During the last hour we had a strong head tide, but 
we anchored off Tottenville shortly after five o’clock. 
The afternoon was cool but perfect. The next morning we 
took an early departure, leaving our anchorage shortly 
after seven o'clock, and passed into the first lock of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal at New Brunswick before 
nine. Keeping on our way we tied up at Bordentown, 
after passing out of the last lock, at about seven o’clock 
the same evening. 

At this time of the year seven o'clock is some time 
after sundown, and in taking this trip again I would favor 
getting into the first lock at New Brunswick in the after- 
noon, theréby permitting the passage of the entire canal 
by daylight. It is too lovely to miss a single mile of it, 
and in most of my cruising I prefer starting early enough 
to permit a favorable stopping place before sunset. Of 
course there are times when this is impossible, as I have 
found out in the past, while cruising in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and off the Nova Scotia coast, where the only 
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A coaster on Chesapeake Bay. The launch astern is furnishing the 
power. 


thing to do is to keep running all night, as it is not safe 
to try and go anywheres but “‘out.”’ 

I had previously classed myself as a deep water sailor 
but the two days spent on the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal were absolutely perfect. Why? Because nature was 
there in perfection. The water was like a mirror all day 
long. We were passing between heavily wooded banks 
with glorious vistas where the reflections were perfect and 
every now and then a wonderful panorama opening up. 
To add to all this the foliage had put on its wonderful fall 
covering and there was wafted to us the indescribable 
perfume of the woods with the wonderful tang of autumn 
mingled with it all. 

It is well to figure on taking 10 hours for this run 
through the canal as it is 44 miles long and your speed 
should be cut down to less than five miles an hour. The 
slow speed will not prove irksome as there is a never- 
ending, changing scene of beauty and interest. 

If you have any hard words stored up in your system 
save them for the railroad bridge at Trenton. The passen- 
ger trains run so frequently that the comfort of the 
minority, consisting of you and your guests aboard the 
boat, must give way to the majority aboard the trains. 
Meanwhile, you are backing and filling and endeavoring 
to keep poised in clear water ready for a quick dash 
through the draw whenever the bridge finally opens. 
Part of your impatience is due to the fact that every other 
bridge on the canal is promptness itself in permitting 
you to pass. 





A quiet stretch on the Delaware and Raritan Canal. 








The afterguard of Idlewild taking life on the Chesapeake as it 
came, 


We went ashore at Bordentown after dinner and found 
it quite worth while. There are some lovely homes there 
and also some very interesting colonial buildings, some- 
thing which always appeals to me. 

The next morning we left Bordentown shortly before 
eight o'clock and after an interesting run down the 
Delaware River, with many beautiful homes along the 
banks, arrived at Delaware City at three o'clock. After 
passing through the first lock we tied up in the basin 
for the night, as we wished to take on gasoline and water 
and also wanted to stretch our legs ashore. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is 13 miles long 
and is now under the ownership and control of the Gov- 
ernment. At present there are three locks in this canal 
but Uncle Sam has dredges at work, not only widening it 
but also deepening it with the intention of abolishing all 
locks. In this prdcess they have destroyed a great deal 
of the former beauty of the banks, but this process is 
something which is at work throughout the United States. 
Beauty everywhere is giving way to commercialism. 

There are no toll charges for this canal, which is some 
relief from the tax to pass through the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal. On both canals we found the service most 
efficient and at both the locks and bridges we met with 
uniform cheeriness and goodwill. On the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal there are two high bridges which will 
keep you guessing as to clearance, but if 30 feet is suffi- 
cient you can readily pass under them without whistling 
for an opening. We were wary about passing under the 





Shore line at Georgetown, on the eastern shore, a lovely landscape. 
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In the harbor at Solomon’s Island. 


first one, but after approaching it slowly, discovered we 
had two or three feet to spare. 

Delaware City is quite interesting and well worth a 
trip ashore. The entrance lock is picturesque in its 
surroundings and inviting for a little camera work. We 
left Delaware City at about eight o’clock in the morning 
and passed out of the last lock at Chesapeake City 
shortly after eleven. In leaving Chesapeake City watch 
your buoys carefully and pass them rather closely, as the 
channel is quite narrow and mud banks are waiting to 
greet you on either side. 

As soon as you reach the Elk River the going is easy 
and we proceeded under full speed until the Sassafras 
River opened well up on the port hand, and made our way 
into it, anchoring at Frederick and Georgetown at two 
o'clock. This is a beautiful anchorage, and was as far 
as we wished to proceed, although the bridge connecting 
the two towns has a draw which you might prevail upon 
to open after locating the keeper on some adjacent farm 
and using one or two hours of proper persuasion. Both of 
these towns are very old and apparently have stood still 
for at least a hundred years. 

We went ashore in the early afternoon for the purpose 
of investigation and exercise, and after our return aboard 
our strongest impression was that we had not seen a boy 
in either town. On first landing we were welcomed by a 
splendid specimen of the Chesapeake Bay dog and greeted 
with both ends, a friendly smile and a wag of the tail. 
Did it ever occur to you that a dog is the only animal 
that is able to smile at both ends? He turned out to be 
not only the Chairman of the Reception Committee but 
constituted the entire committee. We were taken under 
his personal supervision and escorted around both towns 
with great pleasure. When the time came to return to 
our boat it took all our persuasive powers to prevent him 
from joining us. 
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Lock at Chesapeake City leading down to Back Creek beyond. 











Idlewild on the Sassafras River at Georgetown. 






Here there are about a dozen very livable homes and 
a canning plant for oysters. In Frederick, across the river, 
there is a dock for the steamer and about half a dozen 
houses. There is also a small one-story building labelled 
a store and which apparently is opened only between 
twelve and one o'clock every other Thursday. Outside 
of not being a good base for supplies it was a beautiful 
anchorage and well worth a visit. 

The next morning we found ourselves fog-bound and it 
was almost noon before we could take our departure. 
However, the weather continued favorable, being bright 
and’sunny with a faint southwest wind. We headed for 
Annapolis and anchored in the harbor shortly before five 
o'clock. On approaching the city and the Naval Academy 
we turned to port and anchored close to the water front 
so as to get a convenient landing for going ashore. We 
found this harbor most delightful and the view was quite 
picturesque. The next morning we all went ashore for 
errands and to get acquainted with the town and we 
found it most interesting. The old capitol building is 
delightful, and its cupola is a fine example of true colonial 
architecture. The streets, and also the public market, 
are well worth a visit. 

We finally got under way shortly after noon and headed 
for Cambridge, on the eastern shore of the bay, where we 
proceeded to the inner harbor and anchored near the 
bridge shortly after four o’clock. All went ashore promptly 
for a tour of investigation and were impressed not only 
with the business activity but with the comfortable 
residences. A sitter in front of one of the stores admitted 
that they had a population of about 10,000 and I am 
inclined to admit that he was not far wrong. Cambridge, 
like practically all the other smaller towns, is mostly 
dependent upon the oyster and fish business, but lest 
that convey the wrong impression please understand that 
the resident streets have many fine homes and on the 
outskirts of the town are several splendid estates. 

Finding it of advantage to make an early start we left 
Cambridge at seven o’clock next morning and passed into 
Tangier Sound, reaching Crisfield about three o'clock. 
We were again favored with a bright sun and a very 
faint breeze. Here we went ashore for mail and supplies. 
To the cruiser Crisfield is apt to make rather a poor 
impression as he sees it first, as the water front is artificial 
ground and made almost entirely out of oyster shells. 
The oyster canning business is a very important one here. 
In fact, Crisfield claims to be the largest shipper of 
oysters and fish in the United States. Anyway, they built 
their water front out of the shells and that is worth some- 
thing. The railroad station and post-office are close to the 
docks and about half a mile inland is the main street. 

The next morning was warm and sunny with a wonder- 
fully mild air. We left Crisfield at 8.45, bound for Solo- 
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The ocean cruising auxiliary Speejacks, owned by Albert Y. Gowen, of Cleveland. She replaces the power cruiser of the same 
name which made a round-the-world voyage. 





The New Auxiliary Cruiser Speejacks 


HEN Albert Y. Gowen, of Cleveland, had the 

power cruiser Speejacks built a few years ago, he 

had no intention of ever making the round-the- 
world cruise in her that he subsequently took. That he did 
make this cruise, and carry it through, is well known. But 
with the experience gained on that long voyage, Mr. 
Gowen decided that his next yacht would be built for off- 
shore work, with all the ability and comfort possible for 
this kind of cruising. The result is the new Speejacks. 
That she fulfills the intended requirements is evident 
after a thorough inspection and a trip on her. 

The new boat is an auxiliary schooner, the most sensi- 
ble type for a long sea voyage. She was designed by Will- 
iam H. Hand, Jr., who has turned out so many large 
cruising schooners, and she was built by George Lawley & 
Son, at Neponset. In her construction and equipment are 
embodied much of the experience gained in the earlier 
Speejacks on her 16 months’ voyage. 

She is built of steel, the general design of the hull being 
quite similar to other Hand craft of the same type. But 
there are several transverse watertight bulkheads, an 
innovation in a sailing yacht, with doors in them giving 
access to the various parts of the ship. From the point of 
view of comfort on long voyages, the large deckhouse be- 
tween the main and foremasts is a distinct advantage. It 
seems probable that livable deckhouses on large cruising 
sailing yachts will grow in popularity, as they should. 

Speejacks is 126 feet long over all, 95 feet on the water, 
26 feet beam and 14 feet draft — quite a sizable craft. 
She is rigged as a two-masted ‘‘bald-headed” schooner 
with 6,100 square feet of Wamsutta canvas in her four 
lowers and with a yard for a squaresail, that brails into 
the mast, on her fore. They were made by Cousens & 
Pratt. The rig is simple to handle, and electric winches are 
provided for handling the larger sails. 





For auxiliary power she has a six-cylinder Bessemer- 
Diesel direct reversible engine installed amidships under 
the deckhouse, of approximately 230 h.p. This drives her, 
under power alone, about 12 miles an hour, with practi- 
cally no vibration anywhere in the ship. It is a remarkably 
smooth running installation, and she has fuel tankage for 
over 5,000 miles under power alone. The’ speed under 
power alone is equal to many full powered yachts. The 
generating set is also a Bessemer-Diesel 50 h.p., with 25 
k.w. capacity, which runs not only lights, but winches, 
heaters, ventilators, and the Brunswick-Kroeschell ice 
machine, but also the Sperry gyro compass and Sperry 
pilot, known as the “ Metal Mike.”’ 

This last piece of equipment is unique on a sailing 
yacht. While Speejacks may be steered from aft, through 
the usual Edson screw gear, there is also a wheel in the 
pilot house to which the ‘ Metal Mike”’ or automatic 
steerer is attached. These self steerers are being used ex- 
tensively on commercial craft, but this is the first time it 
has been used on a sailing vessel. The Speejacks’ skipper, 
formerly master of Gloucester fishing schooners, had 
never been shipmates with one before and he “had his 
doubts.”’ They have all been dispelled in the three weeks 
the vessel has been out. 

This Automatic Steerer operates in conjunction with 
the Sperry gyro compass. The vessel is put on her course 
on the gyro, ‘Metal Mike” is put to work and any 
deviation from the course, even if it is only one degree, is 
counteracted immediately by the rudder. In this way the 
steering is much more accurate than could be done by 
hand, where the helmsman cannot start to catch and meet 
the swing of the ship as soon as the automatic steerer can. 
If it is desired to change the course quickly, as in naviga- 
tion in crowded waters, the change is made on a small 
wheel, some 6 inches in diameter, and “ Metal Mike”’ 
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The high power searchlight on the 
forward deck. 


(Left) The after end of the deckhouse 

showing the very complete long- and 

short-wave wireless equipment of 
Speejacks. 








One of the staterooms. 


Albert Y. Gowen at the wheel of Speejacks. 


takes up the job again on the new course. In sailing to 
windward, the ship is set on the nearest course she will 
sail to the wind. If the wind hauls or backs, a new course 
to meet the changed conditions can be set immediately. 
The Speejacks made the voyage around Cape Cod, from 
Marblehead to New York, through a dense fog, using this 
automatic steerer all the time. 

Below decks, Speejacks also is most comfortably ar- 
ranged. There are four very large staterooms, two of 
them being double, and three baths, a large, handsomely 
furnished main saloon the full width of the ship, and the 
deck house, which will also be used as a dining room. She 
is handled by a crew of eight men, all told. 

Speejacks sailed the middle of July for Gibraltar, and 
expects to make the run across in 12 to 14 days. After a 
cruise in the Mediterranean and along the North African 


The Sperry Automatic pilot, known as ‘Metal Mike,” Coast she will return here in the early Autumn. 


which, in conjunction with the gyro compass, steers 
the yacht automatically. 
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The main cabin of the Speejacks is roomy and comfortable, yet cosy and homelike. In the niche at the end is a pagoda, wrought from 


silver and gold, picked up on the voyage of the first Speejacks. 


The main deck, looking forward, showing “‘ repeater” for gyro compass. 














Watertown Takes Lake Ontario's Lipton Trophy 









“Kathea,’ Former “Hayseed VII,” Proves ‘Better in Light Airs than Rochester's “Rogue” and 
New Alden-Designed “Safara”’ 


By Cuarres A. RAWLINGS 


now of the Crescent Yacht Club of Watertown, 

N. Y., sailing her maiden race on fresh water, 
took home by a single point Sir Thomas Lipton’s new 
trophy for Lake Ontario Class R boats. Rogue, of the de- 
fending Rochester Yacht Club fleet, was second and the 
new Alden-designed Safara, also of Rochester, was third, 
five points behind the winner. 

Eight boats entered the series, sailed July 2nd, 3rd and 
4th off the port of Rochester, under nearly perfect weather 
conditions. Besides the three leaders, Huskie IJ of Cres- 
cent Y. C., M. E. S. and Mybar of Rochester, Winonah 
of Oswego, N. Y., and Swamba of the Bay of Quinte Y. 
C. of Belleville, Ont., crossed the line. The three Toronto 
Class R’s, Nayada, Lillian E. and Vivia, chose to sail in 
the Royal Canadian Y. C. Dominion Day club races and 
did not enter. 

Kathea found fresh water and the softer inland breezes 
greatly to her liking. She is leaner'and sharper than the 
rest of Lake Ontario’s Class R fleet and her low freeboard 
in the lighter water made her seem considerably smaller 
than the other boats. She was unbeatable in the 13-mile 
breeze that marked the first race, and in an anemic, 
vagrant zephyr that just saved the second contest from 
exceeding the time limit. On the third day, in a 22- to 
25-mile westerly, she laid to her house and seemed to 
stagger and lag while Rogue and the new Safara stood up 
and footed and led her home. 

She owes the cup to her windward ability, for in all the 
races she was outrun and outreached, but more than made 
up the loss once she stuck her lean nose into the light 
breezes of the first two races, and saved enough in the 
last day to finish third and take the cup. 

Huskie II, heretofore the Lake’s heavy weather favor- 
ite, strangely enough turned in her best performance on 


K* THEA, formerly Marblehead’s Hayseed VII, 







Se ae — 3 —, 
Safara, the new Alden-designed ‘‘R’’ owned by William 
Barrows of Rochester 
the first day. In the heavier wind of the final race she was 
completely outsailed. 

Perhaps the feature of the series was the excellent 
performances of the inexperienced Rochester skippers. 
The boats are all new in Rochester this season and the 
races were the first contests. of importance .that their 
new owners have sailed. W. Peck Farley on Rogue kept 
his craft within striking distance of the cup throughout 
the series, and William P. Barrows with his new and 
but partially sweetened Safara outscored the seasoned 
Huskie II, sailed by Edward S. Lansing, one of the Lake’s 
best sailors. (Continued on page 78) 








(Left) Rogue R 
a owned by W. Peck 
\2 Farley, was the 


runner-up in the 


Lipton Cup Se- 


ries, 


(Right) Kathea, 
the winner of the 
Lipton Cup. She 
was sailed by J. 
W. Uhlein. 






















Faatoai to Papeete—Personally Conducted 


A Short Trip in an Auxiliary Coaster, with a Glimpse of Her Crew, Natives and ‘Beachcombers 
By Pau J]. Haaren 


listed in any of your guide books. It’s the twice 
weekly cruise of the good schooner Faaroa from 
Papeete to Faatoai. 

The fare is seven francs. The distance about twenty 
miles. The skipper a native from the island of Rapa. 
The engineer a half-caste Tahitian. The deckhand, God 
knows what. The cargo, the same. The passengers . . . 
But here, wait a moment. Let’s get organized. 

No need to tell you Papeete is in Tahiti. But Faatoai — 
maybe that needs a little explaining. Faatoai is a village 
— a South Sea village. It straggles along beyond Oponohu 
Bay for a hundred yards on either side of the road that 
skirts the edge of the island of Moorea. And Moorea, 
I’d have you know, is the sister isle of Tahiti, fourteen 
miles away. Faatoai was the summer capital in the days 
of King Pomare. No doubt swift and mighty double war 
canoes cut the wa- 
ters separating the 
summer and winter 
residences of the 
old and_ glorious 
days. But now, in 
these days of rapid 
and luxurious com- 
munication, the 
only way to get 
to Faatoai from 
Papeete or from 
Papeete to Faatoai 
is by means of a 
stubby little 4o0- 
foot schooner. 
Thereby hangs my 
tale. 

I am already in 
Faatoai. No mat- 
ter how I got there. 
But now I fain 
would go back to 
-Papeete to watch 
the monthly steam- 
er from San Fran- 
cisco dock, to col- 
lect my mail at the post office and then, with several boon 
companions who live out in the districts in Tahiti, but who 
will be in town for the same reason, I am to proceed 
to make several social calls that will end eventually in 
our achieving a most beautiful state of intoxication. 
But I must not get ahead of my story. I am still in 
Faatoai. 

It is of an unearthly hour — six o’clock. Unearthly and 
very early in the day to my city-bred manner of thinking. 
But to all the natives of the village who have been up 
and stirring since daylight, it is quite late. Llew and I 
gobble our melon and dunk our chunks of Chinese bread 
into huge bowls of coffee. That constitutes the rite known 
as “‘cafe’’ even down here, ten thousand or so miles 
from France. Then away to the wharf — and the Faaroa. 

We are on time. The Faaroa sails at seven. We have a 
good half hour to spare. The rickety wharf. is swaying 
under the weight of several score natives. Some are 
voyaging to Papeete. Others are there merely out of 
curiosity. But all stand about or sit on the boxes that 


f | ERE’S the tale of a winter cruise you won’t find 
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‘‘Maharipa, I’d have you know, is the stamping ground of one Mike Foley. Mike isn’t Irish.” 


strew the wharf, and gossip. We add our weight to that 
of the natives on the wharf just long enough to traverse 
its length. We hop aboard the schooner, pick out good 
vantage points (the necessity for which you shall soon 
understand) and await the arrival of Fowler. 

Seven o'clock . . . then seven thirty. But no Fowler. 
Llew makes a remark in native to the Rapa skipper. 
The skipper replies — and a guffaw of laughter goes up 
from the crowd. It must have been a wise crack. Fowler 
must have had a bad night. A light was seen burning in 
his house way down the road until a late hour the previous 
evening. But aila pea-pea — no difference, he'll show up 
soon. And he does. 

A character — Fowler. English; not so old, forty at 
the most. During the war a R. A. F. officer; skipper of a 
blimp patrolling the English Channel. Now he’s owner 
of a chubby little schooner in the South Seas, is a trader 
of sorts, has ideas 
of his own, lives as 
he likes and more 
power to him. 

Thewharf isonly 
three feet wide but 
Fowler rides his 
sea-going bike right 
down to the very 
edge of it. A native 
grabs it and swings 
it aboard. His rain 
coat follows. Then 
his tin boxof money 
and accounts. It 
has funny cork 
bobbers all around 
it to float it in case 
the boat goes [on 
the reef. No use 
losing ship, tin box, 
money, accounts 
and everything. 
Fowler flirts his 
floppy panama hat 
that looks like noth- 
ing at all and hops 
aboard. A greeting for us. A nod to the skipper. 

‘“‘Cheerio, Fowler — let’s push off.”” . . . And we do. 

First stop, by rights, is Maharipa. But the Chinks who 
live down at the foot of Cook’s Bay sent word last night 
they had some cargo for Papeete. So out to sea through 
the pass at Oponohu and in again at the very next one. 
This leads into Cook’s Bay. There are sheer cliffs on 
either side of the bay that seem fairly studded with 
caves. Llew’s father has some great tales to tell about 
these caves. They are the burial caves of the old people. 
They are full of little stone #7. In them repose the bones 
of mighty chiefs with their weapons of war, canoes and, 
some even say, treasures of pearls. We’re going to have 
a peep in those caves before long. But we'll wait until 
the hot season is over. A little too muggy for mountain 
climbing and cliff scaling these days. 

The schooner noses along carefully as far as possible 
into the shallow water at the foot of the bay. Then over 
the side with the small boat. Pini, the deckhand, gets 
ample help from the small boys who have managed, as 
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usual, to stow away at Faatoai. Three trips are made 
shorewards and three times the boat comes back laden 
almost to sinking with matting-covered paddies of rice. 
On the fourth and last trip back comes the boat one-half 
filled with rice paddies, the other half with three Chinese 
who, at every lurch of the boat under the oar strokes of 
Pini, glance apprehensively over the side and down 
through the water which is so clear and transparent they 
seem suspended in space. But the boat does not capsize 
despite a native wag of a passenger’s efforts to do so. 
The last of the rice paddies is flung into the hold, the 
hatch-covers stamped down and the boat hoisted back on 
deck. 

I wondered what had become of the Chinese. They had 
seemed to vanish as soon as the small boat touched the 
side of the schooner. But no fear about them. No sooner 
were they near enough than they had scrambled aboard 





Old man Squeegee and the Russian exchange amenities. 


and tumbled down into the cabin. There they would stay 
nested together like a knot of worms until the schooner 
put the pitching channel behind her and was floating 
serenely on the calm water inside the reef at Papeete. 

Up anchor . . . and on to Maharipa. 

We should go out through the reef and in again at the 
next pass. But Maharipa is only around the bend of 
the bay and Fowler decides he will save gasoline and 
time by taking a chance through the shallow water of the 
lagoon. 

We go at quarter-speed. Pini, the deckhand, sits astride 
the bowsprit and waves his arms to port or starboard 
to guide the skipper in avoiding huge hummocks of yellow 
mushroom coral. Hit one of these, even at our crawling 
speed and — rip — off comes strips of the ship’s copper 
bottom. Fowler, in the bow, runs from side to side. 
Pini’s eyesight might be all right but Fowler doesn’t 
credit him with too great a sense of responsibility. But 
suddenly Pini hollers. I think we are surely headed for 
something terrible. But that is only Pini’s way of telling 
the skipper all’s clear. We are in deep water. Although 
the engineer’s head is stuck up through the hatch of the 
motor room and the skipper and the engineer have been 
conversing unconcernedly the while, the skipper now 
yanks the fishline that is attached to the bell in the 
engine room. Yank. . . . Down goes the engineer’s bushy 
head. Chug-a-chug, chug-a-chug, goes the heavy-duty 
gas engine. We gather speed. 

Yank — on the string again. The clutch goes out. 
We execute a graceful sweep toward the wharf. 

Yank. . . . The clutch goes into reverse. The water 


astern churns yellow. Pini flings the bow-line wharfwards , 


— anywhere. It lands among the crowd on the wharf. 
Someone grabs it and twists it around the end of a 





coconut tree spile that also acts as a mooring bollard. 

Yank, yank. . . . The engine dies down. We're in port. 

Maharipa, I’d have you know, is the stamping grounds 
of one Mike Foley. Mike isn’t Irish. Where he got the 
name — search me, for he’s Jewish. Mike is the Jewish 
King of Moorea. A newspaper man with a nose for 
nonsense had visited these parts some few years ago, 
taken a picture of Mike with his native woman and 
written a story about King Mike and his mythical 
South Sea Kingdom that appeared in the Sunday 
magazine section of a well-known string of newspapers. 
Poor Mike! The news leaked back to Tahiti. Copies of 
the sheet followed. Mike was ragged every time he set 
his nose in Papeete. But Mike should worry. He had a 
native woman who owned a nice little strip of coconut 
land. The trees were producing nicely. Mike was shipping 
a couple of sacks of copra every schooner trip, together 
with an odd pig or so, and the rumors had it that Mike 
had cleared quite a neat little plot of land which was 
already set out in flourishing vanilla vines. All hail 
Mike, King of Moorea. 

Mike was there, in all his thick-lensed, be-spectacled 
glory. We held long and earnest discourse with Mike on 
the current price of copra, the state of the weather and the 
advantages, both mental and moral, of an occasional trip 
to Papeete for a bang-up bust. Friend wife, we shall thus 
charitably designate Mike’s woman, meanwhile hung in 
the offing. Something was amiss. Mike at last gave her his 
attention. Mike’s offspring, a coppery imp of about five 
who had been left in charge of the Mike family’s horse, 
was inadequate to the job, it seems. Even now the horse 
was dragging said offspring indiscriminately about under 
the coconut trees, said offspring’s point of contact with 
said ground being said offspring’s belly. Mike turned his 
attention to the horse and offspring, while we turned 
our attention to the schooner. 

Fowler, it seems, was having the devil’s own time. 
Freight was running heavier than usual. What to do with 
the damn stuff? The hold was full of copra from Faatoai 
and paddy rice from Cock’s Bay. And here were more copra, 
more pigs, more chickens and endless bunches of bananas, 
fei and what not. The cargo was disposed of in the only 
way it could be .. . it was piled about the forward- 
deck, amidships between cabin and stanchions, and far 
back even into the clear space of the afterdeck ordinarily 
reserved for passengers. It was not so bad now, for all the 
passengers were off the ship and standing around on the 
wharf. But wait until the schooner pushed off again and 
the scramble for places began. 

Fowler gave the skipper the word. The skipper gave the 
engineer the word. The motor chugged over. Pini must 
have got word from somebody or else he just acted on his 
own initiative. Anyway, he cast loose, and the passengers, 
including ourselves, made a wild dash and clambered 
across the widening space between wharf and schooner as 
best they could. 

A word about the passengers. They were mostly natives. 
Single male natives; single female natives, and whole 
mixed families of natives. About twenty in all. In addition 
there were the three Chinks nested together down in the 
cabin. One more had joined them at Maharipa. He im- 
mediately crawled down with them and had already 
entwined his frame amongst the bags and bundles that 
constituted the baggage of the passengers. Some of the bag- 
gage had been in there since Faatoai. The baggage of those 
who had come aboard at Maharipa was simply thrown in 
through the hatch to mingle with the other baggage and 
the Chinese as it would. How the Chinks could breathe in 
that hot hole is beyond me. And to the stifling heat was 
added the fumes of the gas engine which, when mingled 
with the already foul air, made what was bound to hap- 
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pen doubly certain. But the Chinks have their own philoso- 
phy about such things. Might as well get sick down there 
as any place else. And at the same time they'd be free of 
the terrifying sight of the leaping sea. They’re different 
from any other people on the face of the earth. Chinks will 
be Chinks, regardless. 

One of the new passengers was a Russian. How he had 
landed in Tahiti no one knows. He had come to Moorea 
from Tahiti with an oldtime sour-dough from Alaska. 
They got hold of a small bit of land apiece. There they 
lived side by side, each in his own little shelter of thatched 
coconut leaves, each clearing his own bit of land and each 
raising his own patch of vegetables and living as best he 
could. They were model neighbors until the memorable 
day when they had a falling out. That was three years 
ago. Since then each continued to live in his own shelter, 
to raise his own vegetables and to live as best he could. 
But as an added feature to their otherwise colorless lives 
each never lost an opportunity to vilify the other with the 
most horrible oaths imaginable across the high fence they 
had jointly built to shut out the sight of the other. All this 
to the speechless and unbounded amazement of the 
neighboring natives who were utterly at a loss to account 
for such strange behavior. 

The Russian had a nasty tongue. He had a jeer or a 
snarl for everything. He spit down into the cabin onto 
the Chinese. He pushed an unresisting native out of a 
cozy nook he fancied for himself. But when he began 
poking his head down inside the engine compartment — 
that was enough for Fowler. Llew nudged me. Fowler had 
gone up and whispered something in the Russian’s ear. 
Whatever it was Fowler said, its effect was immediate on 
the Russian. He sat quietly in his place until he found 
fresh diversion in the shape of Old Man Squeegee at 
Vaieri. 

Vaieri was the next port of call. 

It was much the same as Maharipa. The wharf a little 
more rickety. Less people standing about, perhaps. But 
this was offset by the appearance of Old Man Squeegee. 
Why they called him Squeegee is beyond me. But that’s 
what Fowler said he was called. He came meandering 
down the shaky wharf to where the schooner was moored 
in a preoccupied sort of way. A big, floppy native straw 
hat was on his head, which, we saw when he removed the 
hat to mop it with a turkey red bandanna as big as a table 
cloth, was as bald as a billiard ball. The legs of a pair of 
dirty yellow drill trousers were stuffed into heavy mush- 
boots that laced to his knees. The top of the trousers were 
anchored to his middle by a heavy three inch harness 
leather belt fastened with a brass buckle that shone like 
the sun and must have weighed five pounds. He had no 
shirt on and his old hide hung from his frame in huge 
loose folds like that of a rhinoceros. It occurred to me that 
he might have spent his time more profitably in indulging 
in a general sprucing up than in wasting it shining that 
big brass buckle. But then, time is no object on South Sea 
islands and sprucing up not on Squeegee’s list of the im- 
portant things in life. 

Squeegee hailed from Los Angeles. He had shown up 
in Papeete, by means of a third-cabin passage, with only 
the clothes he stood in, a blanket and two plugs of chew- 
ing tobacco. He swapped the blanket for a pipe and the 
straw hat and elected himself a member of the beach- 
combing fraternity that hangs around the waterfront in 
Papeete. From beach-comber to plantation owner is 
quite a leap. But Squeegee did it. And here’s the story of 
how he did it as Fowler told it to me. 

In some way Squeegee managed to get chummy with an 
old and odd Frenchman who owned a nice little coconut 
grove on Moorea. The chumminess grew so thick that he 
went over to Moorea to live with the Frenchman. Now it 












seems that the Frenchman, years ago, had brought a 
woman from Papeete to Moorea to act as his housekeeper. 
She got no pay, but the Frenchman, to show his apprecia- 
tion of her, had willed her his property against the time 
when he should die. All of which, in Tahitian usage, is 
fair enough, 

But somehow or another, soon after Squeegee had 
gone to live with him, the Frenchman took sick and had to 
be taken to the Government hospital in Papeete. Here, 
while he lay at death’s door, he was nursed and waited on 
hand and foot, not by the woman but by old Squeegee 
himself. But the Frenchman, for all Squeegee’s attention, 
died. And then the dirt came out. It seems while he was 
lying in the hospital hopelessly sick, the Frenchman had 
found it pleasing and expedient to alter his will. And when 
the native woman objected to Squeegee returning to 
Moorea and setting himself up permanently in the place 
where she had lived for years and which she believed was 
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“The rickety wharf is swaying under the weight of the 
natives. Some are voyaging to Papeete.” 








now hers, she was astounded when Squeegee told her to 
act nice or get t’ hell out. The plantation was Squeegee’s. 
The Frenchman had willed it outright to him. Squeegee 
had the will to prove it. And here, before us, stood Old 
Man Squeegee in the flesh. 

The natives evidently would have nothing to do with 
him. He spoke a few words to Fowler. But Fowler acted 
as if he hadn’t heard. Squeegee saw us and sidled over to 
have converse. But Llew and I were suddenly very in- 
terested in nothing at all. Then he spied the Russian. 
And this was just what the Russian had been waiting and 
hoping for. 

‘*H’lo, there — Roosian. Hev ye seen my new place?”’ 

“Your new what?”’ 

‘““My new place — my plantation.” 

“Oh, that’s what it is — a plantation.”’ 

“Sure it is. Why don’t ye come over an’ call on me some 
time. I'll crack out a bottle.” 

“Oh, you will, will you? . . . And how do I know you 
won't fix the bottle for me like you did for the French- 
man.” 


“Fer the Frenchman! . . . What do you mean?” 
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“T mean you're an old , you blankety blank 


blank.” 
“Why you blank blanked Bolshevik,’ raved Old Man 


Squeegee. ‘‘They ought to send you back to Roosia with 
the rest of the blank blanked Bolsheviks.” 

“And you, you old blank blank,” chorused the Russian. 
“They ought to ship you back to the States, where they 
are looking for you, you blank blank jailbreaker . . .” 
etc. 
The Faaroa pushed off with the two of them abusing 
each other across the ever-widening reach of water. Old 
Man Squeegee stood on the edge of the wharf shrieking 
maledictions at the Russian and shaking his skinny fist in 
the air with such vigor that the folds of loose skin across 
his belly twitched and quivered like a slack sail in a gust of 
wind. 

The Russian stood up on the taffrail howling back at 
him until a kick in the pants from Fowler silenced him and 
he took his seat with a leer of fiendish delight at having 
successfully baited someone. 

There was one more stop . . . Afareaitu. 

A big load of firewood, done up in small bundles, was 
sitting on the wharf waiting for us. But Fowler absolutely 
refused to take it. It would have to wait till next week. 
The only reason we put in at Afareaitu at all was because 
that village was the residence of the gendarme for Moorea. 
Fowler had some business with him and disappeared up 
the wharf toward his house. 

Thereupon a slapstick comedy was enacted for us at the 
landing. The Chinaman who owned the wood would not 
take no for an answer. When Fowler disappeared he and 
his Chink henchmen began loading the wood onto the 
schooner as fast as they could. There wasn’t a clear space 
on the ship. But this didn’t bother the Chinamen. They 
piled their bundles of wood on top of bunches of bananas, 
fei, taro and other perishable stuff regardless of the 
damage done. And as fast as they piled it on board, the 
Rapa skipper, the Tahitian engineer, Pini and several 
other big buck natives, who jumped to for the fun of the 
game, hove it back on the wharf. 

It rained wood. The bundles flew around like cannon 
balls. The bark fastenings came undone. The loose sticks 
bounced all over the wharf. This gave the crew an idea. 
Instead of heaving the bundles back onto the wharf they 
hove them back at the wharf. And more often than not the 
bundles missed the wharf and landed plunk in the water 
to bob around exasperatingly just beyond the reach of the 
Chinamen. 

In the midst of the mélée Fowler and the gendarme 
came running down toward the beach. The skipper told 
Fowler what had happened. Fowler told the gendarme. 
The gendarme turned on the Chinks who were pulling his 
coat tail and jabbering like a mob of monkeys. He shut 
them up in short order, administering a judicious kick 
here and there amongst them. He knew his business, that 
gendarme. 

We cast off and headed for the pass in the reef. As we 
made the open sea I could still see the Chinks fishing from 
the wharf with long poles for their bobbing bundles of 


wood. 
And now for a straight run of fourteen miles across the 


open sea to Papeete. 

A stiff wind was blowing. The current was setting one 
way, the wind another. That made a nasty chop that 
wrinkled the sides of the big swells that came whooping at 
us. The little schooner bounced around. Occasionally a 
big sea would catch her broadside and swash over the side 
to wet everything. The bananas, fei, taro and everything 
else on deck were soaked. The pigs, their feet tied together, 
were lashed to the deck up in the bow to prevent their 
washing overboard. Scores of bananas tore loose from 


their bunches and bounced around the deck. The natives 
snatched them up and ate them. The gasoline fumes from 
the engine seemed to hang over the ship in a pall. Some of 
the native women began to get sick. Those of the children 
who weren’t sick whimpered with fright. 

I happened to look toward Llew. He beckoned me over 
to him. He was looking down into the cabin. Together we 
peered in. A most horrible sight met my eyes. There were 
the four Chinese, their faces pale as corpses’, all snarled 
together perfectly motionless. They looked like so many 
dead men. But they weren’t dead. Far from it. Every now 
and then one would twitch and squirm convulsively as he 
proceeded to give a demonstration of the very obvious 
fact that he was very, very seasick. They were very, very 
sick — and evidently they didn’t care where they got sick, 
when they got sick, or who knew they were sick. I thrust 
my head over the side to windward and gulped for air. 
Whew. 

And all through it, Pini the deckhand slept. He had 
found a comfortable roosting place and had proceeded to 
curl up. No more work till Papeete. 

The engineer was down in his engine cubbyhole non- 
chalantly oiling his engine, utterly unconscious’ of the 
reeking fumes. 

The skipper from Rapa was perched easily on the 
wheel box and was blithely spinning the wheel from side 
to side to meet the onrushing combers — with his bare 
feet. 

A word about this skipper from Rapa. Rapa is an island 
famed in the South Seas for its good coffee and excellent 
sailors. They tell me it is a bleak place and that during the 
war when it was cut off from the rest of the islands its in- 
habitants ran entirely out of clothes and almost starved 
to death. There are few women there. The boys, therefore, 
unable to marry, either move to other islands more pro- 
fuse in women or ship on board some sailing ship as sea- 
men. As sailors they are utterly fearless and tireless. Sea 
captains are keen to ship them. 

This particular Rapa man had been on board a British 
ship. He could speak a little English, — a fact in which he 
took almost as much pride as he did in the huge British 
coat-of-arms tattooed on his chest in red and blue ink. On 
one forearm was the British ensign. On the other the 
British Jack. He invariably steered with his bare feet, the 
while sitting on the gearbox and puffing away at a vile 
native tobacco cigarette. Fowler said at first it nearly 
gave him heart failure to see him steering this way, even 
when negotiating the most difficult pass in a reef. But he 
never seemed at a loss, never scraped the bottom, and un- 
less something unforeseen happened would never pile the 
ship up. There had been many a tight squeak, as for in- 
stance the time when the motor failed just as they were 
coming through the reef. The schooner was drifting back 
fast in a nasty sea. But the skipper got sail up and 
slanted out along the reef, just grazing it, the combers 
breaking on the reef right under our rail. All this just in 
the nick of time. 

Another time he had lost his rudder and was going onto 
the reef with a whole boatload of native women and kids. 
Luckily the sea was fairly smooth. But the big swells 
threatened to lift the boat up and drop her on the jagged 
coral any moment. The skipper broke out the long sweeps 
and pressing the native men passengers into service, not 
only held the ship off but worked her slowly along the 
reef until he reached the pass and allowed himself to be 
washed through into the lagoon. Nothing dangerous this 
time, said Fowler. A couple of kids might have been 
drowned and the schooner most certainly would have 
pounded herself to pieces on the reef. 

But here we are going through the pass at Papeete. The 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Fourteen boats coming to the line in a Corinthian Y. C. start at Marblehead, Mass. The three leading boats are Joyette, Wolf and Ellen, 
These three boats were later chosen to represent the U. S. against the German boats in 1909. The leading boats made “‘flying”’ starts. 
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Nuggets for the Nautical Novice 
Some Pointers for the “Beginner at Racing, Especially Relating to Starts and the Need for Observation 
By W. W. Swan 


sailing and racing than ever before, and most of 

them without experience, it happens that there 
is no modern manual which the embryonic small boat 
sailorman can call his Bible. It has been twenty years since 
any work has appeared, except one or two of an extreme 
technical nature, which has dealt exclusively with the 
handling and racing of small sailing craft. Racing men 
today can find very little help in these earlier writings. 

There is, apparently, a real need for a handbook for the 
younger sailing men. And as many youngsters, as well as 
new boat owners, are being attracted by this thrilling 
sport, it would seem that a series of articles containing 
suggestions of a helpful nature should be of interest. 

That these newcomers might be helped over the rough 
spots is the author’s only reason for appearing in print. 
The ‘‘old timer’’ will not be greatly benefited. He may 
even smile at this maiden effort in the writing field because 
it will seem elementary and perhaps even unnecessary to 
his erudite mind. However, I feel that if only a few be- 
ginners are really helped by these articles they will be 
worth while. 

The proper handling of small craft is only learned 
through experience and by keen observation. The first 
step, therefore, should be to put the beginner in the mood 
to become more expert and in so doing teach him a few 
of the little tricks that will make it easier for a novice 
to approach that state of self-confidence and ability to 
make quick decisions that will later spell success. 

No benefits could be derived this season from what 
may be said here regarding care of hull, painting of hull 
for racing bottom, and racing layouts, because of the 
late date of the appearance of these articles. Most racing 
craft are in the water and already rigged by now, so I 
will confine these first articles to those points that may 
be of use during the rest of this summer. Later, this in- 
formation may be of value with next season in mind. 

By observation the beginner can rely to a very large 
extent for the rapid imbibing of the art of watermanship. 
To my mind observation is 60 per cent of one’s success in 
yacht racing. Any number of expert handlers of racing 
boats can be mentioned who are on an equal footing when 
it comes to the trimming of sails or handling of the boat on 
various points of sailing, but to the persistently wide- 
awake skipper more chances are offered to bring his yacht 
home in the lead. 


\' a time when there are more people taking to boat 


This point is strikingly illustrated in numerous ways 
I have in mind the final race of the series for the President 
Taft Cup in the International Races against the German 
Sonderklasse representatives in 1909. Two American 
Sonderboats were left in the race. One was the Joyelte, 
owned by W. H. Childs of New York and sailed by 
myself, with Butler Whiting as mainsheet and Charles 
D. Mower, her designer, as jib sheet. The other was the 
Ellen, owned by C. P. Curtis of Marblehead, Mass. 

The weather conditions at the start of this race favored 
the Ellen. She was a great performer in light airs and 
opened up a commanding lead right from the start. Al- 
though apparently about to take a beating, my crew on 
the Joyette kept awake and were looking for any little 
thing that could help us. What wind there was at the 
start was from S.E., but we noted an almost imperceptible 
streak on the water close to the Marblehead shore, to the 
west and, although it was practically impossible to get a 
clear view through the numerous sightseeing yachts and 
steamers, we decided it meant a shift in the wind and 
probably a heavier one. The situation was ticklish. 
We must get that new breeze first! We headed away from 
it, thus causing the Ellen to head in the same direction. 
This is one of the revered rules of yacht racing: You must 
stay between your opponent and the objective. We then 
trimmed the Joyette as flat as we could, killing her speed 
and letting the Ellen gain rapidly. When the crew of the 
Ellen discovered the approach of the shift in direction of 
the wind, the Joyette, being closer, reached it first and 
regained the ground lost in the first part of the race. 

The new breeze was heavier and put the Joyette on a 
par with the Ellen as far as speed was concerned. No 
mistakes were made by either yacht to the finish, the 
Joyette winning the deciding race by 21 seconds. Observa- 
tion, or alertness, if you like that better, won that race. 

The skipper who observes tides, including direction, 
speed of flow and duration, who works the slack water or 
eddies, who knows where winds are split by land forma- 
tions and funneled by bay or hills, and who learns to take 
advantage of these things, is the observant skipper. Given 
an equally fast boat with sails in equally good condition, 
he will become a consistently winning skipper. His op- 
ponents can alibi themselves and can call him a “lucky 
stiff."" He is. He has acquired the most valuable asset 
in the yachting game — observation. 

This habit becomes valuable in many ways other than 
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analyzing external conditions of wind and weather con- 
tinually met in yachting. One observes, if the faculty has 
developed far enough, trim*and balance within the boat 
itself. Trim changes with weight and number of crew 
carried, and where they are placed. Moving anchors or. 
other heavy articles upsets trim. Only alertness and com- 
mon sense can eliminate this trouble. These matters will 
be taken up in a succeeding article. 

The most valuable asset a new skipper can have, aside 
from observation, is judgment in speed and distance. 
This is a necessary quality needed in becoming a consist- 
ently good starter; yet the beginner must back it up by 
observation and practice. Judgment in speed and dis- 
tance, however, won’t help much if you cannot place your 
craft in the proper position to take advantage of your 
judgment. 

No one will gainsay that a good start means much in 
racing, especially in one-design or restricted classes. If 
one has been fortunate in so placing his boat at the start 
that he has not been handicapped by loss of time or 
hampered by other craft he is in a position to choose what 
is, in his judgment, the best course. 

There are many good helmsmen in our racing fraternity 
who can handle their boats well under all conditions, ex- 
cept that most important feature, the start. Anyone can 
acquire the necessary finesse in order to bring his craft to 
the line on the signal and with the maximum headway, if 
he will give a little time and use that faculty that I seem 
to harp on, observation. 

One must know how long it takes his craft to go about 
in breezes of various velocity, from a ‘“‘rap full to a rap 
full,’’ without losing headway. This is very important, 
yet I venture to say not one in five racing skippers ever 
gives. it a thought. To illustrate, let us say. that your 
craft can be brought from the port tack with sails full to 
the starboard tack with sails full in ten seconds in our 
ordinary southwest breeze on Long Island Sound. 

If, in maneuvering for the start, you reach up to the 
windward starting mark and then put your boat on the 
port tack and reach away, say, 15 seconds, and you then 
swing her about (and the wind holds true), theoretically 
you should be able to reach the line again in 15 seconds. 
Few realize time lost in stays and are always late in 
rgaching the line. This maneuver should have been 
started 40 seconds before the start. If the wind is lighter, 
the boat comes around in slower time, say 14 seconds. 
In this case the maneuver should have been started 44 
seconds before gun time. 

There are many skippers who are so intent on being 
right on the line when the gun is fired that they jibe and 
swing about several times right near the line, killing all 
headway. While they may place their craft right on the 


line when the signal is given, a skipper who may have 
miscalculated to the extent of five seconds, will often 
pass them and assume the commanding position before 
they have regained full headway. 

In the trial races for the U. S. Sonderklasse team of 
1909 there were 19 boats entered. The races were held 
off Marblehead and the skippers of that locality made it a 
practice at that time to point into the wind, sails flapping, 
little or no headway, a few yards from the line, veering 
toward the line five or ten seconds before the gun. Now, 
in reality, several of these helmsmen always were right on 
the line when the gun went off, but a certain boat, though 
sometimes one or two seconds late, invariably assumed 
the lead shortly after the start. In fact, the consistently 
good starting of this boat in the short trial races was in- 
strumental in placing her on the United States team. So 
one can gather that the start is an important part of 
racing education. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that it takes longer to jibe 
than it does to come about by heading into the wind. 
Time your craft repeatedly in both maneuvers under 
varying weather conditions. Learn how far to put her 
helm up or down so that she will come about smoothly 
and without loss of headway. Don’t jam your helm down 
and kill the boat. Train your crew to know what they are 
expected to do under these conditions, so that no orders 
will be necessary and your whole.attention can be con- 
centrated on time, distance and position of. opponents. 
Don’t kill headway by unnecessary luffs, yaws or jibes, 
just prior to start. The mark of the good starter is the 
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Diagram showing value of observation in noting new breeze, 
and maneuver in working toward it. 
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boat having maximum headway near the line at the gun 
and in the best position obtainable under the conditions. 
This, of course, does not mean it is wrong to luff or yaw 
if you have reached the line too soon, or to avoid other 
craft who have right of way. 

Experienced skippers are often beaten right at the start 
and in eight cases out of ten you can put it down to lack 
of observation. There really is no excuse for a boat to be 
caught far away from the line because of a falling breeze. 

Some time ago a case of this kind lost an important 
series on Long Island Sound. A boat that was tied with 
another boat in its class on the last day, sailed by a well- 
known and experienced skipper, only had to ‘“‘cover”’ 
this nearest competitor and beat him in order to win the 
series. When the preparatory signal for this class was 
given, it was to be noted that some of the larger classes, 
which had aiready started, were practically becalmed 
just after crossing the starting line. Yet, with that ‘‘red 
flag’”’ right under his nose, the skipper of the boat in 
question not only left his most dangerous opponent, but 
also the vicinity of the line, with the result that he was 
2 minutes and 35 seconds late at the start and was beaten 
before he had even crossed the starting line. This is a 
clear example of lack of observation. 

Most expert racing skippers try to reach the starting 
line with enough time to spare so that they may know 
which end of the line is the most advantageous. They often 
can be seen rounding first one buoy and then the other 
to try to ascertain upon which tack and at which end of 
the line they should start. Sometimes this is a very diffi- 
cult matter to decide and in these cases the expert chooses 
that end of the line which would take him over on the 
starboard tack, thus giving him right of way. The above 
argument is, of course, based upon the first leg of the 
course being one sailed directly into or nearly into that 
point from which the wind is coming. 

If one studies the simple charts herewith, showing 
directions of wind, W, committee boat; C, a buoy; and 
boats A and B. The position boat A is in at time of start 
is the one to try for in each case. 

In illustration 1, with no choice discernible between 
C and the buoy, take the buoy end because you are on 
starboard tack and can force B to either come about or 
veer off when you come together. In illustration 2 the re- 
verse end of the line is most desirable because, although 
B is on starboard tack the wind is just enough in A’s favor 
to allow him to cross B’s bow. Judgment of speed and dis- 
tance enters here. 

In illustration 3 the position of the A boat is the one to 
strive for, as can be easily seen. She is not only to wind- 
ward but in a position to blanket boats under her lee. 

When the wind is from a direction that would enable 
you to cross starting line with sheets started, that is, ona 
reaching or running course, the windward position is de- 
sirable but not always advantageous. Very often under 
these conditions several yachts will crowd to the wind- 
ward end, usually causing a luffing match, if not more 
serious things, such as chopping up the wind and fouls, 
much to be avoided. Often in a large class, and by a large 
class are meant eight or more boats, seven will be seen 
battling for the weather berth and one will be in the 
middle of the line or on the extreme leeward end with 
clear wind and no interference. This wise skipper has let 
his opponents battle for the weather berth, running all 
sorts of unnecessary risks, while he is clear of all possible 
trouble. 

_ In illustration No. 4, with wind abeam, the buoy end 
is the windward end and the majority have elected to try 
that end; but A, at the other end, has clear wind and no 
possible danger of luffing matches or fouls which are 
liable to affect four out of five, if not all, of the boats 












bunched to windward. In No. 5 A is, obviously, better off 
than B, because the boats bunched at the other end must 
luff out to get clear wind and cannot set light sails until 
this is accomplished. 

I feel that I cannot say too much on the subject of 
observation. Know your craft. I have spent days and 
days hovering around a floating box or bottle, approach- 
ing it from all possible angles and trying to learn just how 
far my craft would carry or shoot into the wind. From 
right before the wind I have brought her up sharply and 
noted the carry under various wind and sea conditions. 
From a reaching course and from a close hauled position 
the same thing was done for hours at a time. It was tire- 
some work but it meant much in races, in making moor- 
ings in tight quarters, or on a lee shore. There is no greater 
thrill than getting the best start, getting the winning gun 
or in making a mooring with perfect ease. 





An interesting start in the International Sonder races. The Germans, 
Nos. 1-2-3, were on the buoy end of the line but the American boats 
chose the other end and both No. 5 and 6 could cross the bows of 
their opponents and assume the windward positions after the start. 


It is a common sight, and rather a sad one, to observe 
a skipper, proud owner of a trim and well-kept boat, who 
breaks out into profuse perspiration because he is nervous 
about going into a crowded harbor and trying to make a 
mooring. There are many owners who only take the wheel 
just before the start and who relinquish it immediately 
after the finish. They should know their craft under all 
conditions of weather, for this knowledge can often be 
used in the actual race. For example, I have seen racing 
skippers approaching a mark or turning point in a race 
who felt it necessary to stand on past the mark and then 
go about in order to round it, whereas if they had known 
just how far their craft would carry into the wind they 
could have brought her up and rounded the mark in one 
operation with the minimum loss of time and distance. 

In closing my first article which emphasizes the value 
of alertness in yachting, let me tell a little story: There 
once was a sailorman who purchased a yacht that could 
clean up anything in her class. Somehow or other this 
boat failed to win and many of us wondered why. The 
mystery was cleared up one day on the last leg of a New 
Rochelle Yacht Club regatta. The wind was light and 
fluky. I passed this boat close to leeward while sailing 
another boat. I called over to the skipper asking him why 
he did not have his spinnaker up. His answer was en- 
lightening to a marked degree: ‘‘ My gosh, Bill, there ain’t 
enough wind to fill the dam mains’l!”’ 


[In following articles, care and fit of sails and some hints relative to 
saving distance in rounding marks will be discussed.—Eb.] 





Some Real Baltimore Clippers 


By C. G. Davis 


HE name Baltimore Clipper 

carries with it, the world 

around, the significance of 
speed. In the days when these 
vessels flourished, from 1800 to 
about 1830, all ships were com- 
paratively smali, from 300 to 500 
tons being the average size of 
vessels engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits. For some reason, at the time 
unknown, every vessel, whether 
ship, brig or schooner, hailing from 
the port of Baltimore had an al- 
most uncanny way of so far out- 
sailing every craft it met upon the 
seas that rumors soon reached 
England, France and other Eu- 
ropean seafaring nations of their 
wonderful sailing qualities and 
they became the talk of the sea- 
going world. 

New England merchants engaged these fast sailing 
brigs and schooners to bring home cargoes of fruit from 
the Mediterranean; others used them in the opium 
smuggling trade of the Far East and the Spaniards, after 
American shipowners were prohibited, in 1808, from en- 
gaging in the lucrative slave trade, kept the Baltimore 
ship yards busy building fast sailing schooners. It was 
perfectly legitimate for these yards to build a schooner 
for Cuban owners, and if she did have a tremendous 
spread of sail and was built so sharp in the deadrise of her 
timbers as to be unable to hold up her spars without 
tricing up ‘‘longs”’ on each side to steady her until she 
received some ballast in her hold, whose business was 
it but her owner’s? They wanted her for one purpose — 
speed, and many stories have been told, many a yarn 
spun of the clouds of canvas these slim schooners carried 
and .the wonderful speeds they made in the Middle 
Passage. 

They were long, low, rakish craft, perfect marine beau- 
tiesto the eyes of a sailor, with everything about them 
the best that money could buy. Any kind of a craft could 
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Model of Baltimore Clipper Schooner made by 
the author. 


carry slaves at first, but when 
slavery was abolished and Eng- 
land, France and America sent 
their cruisers to capture and de- 
stroy all slave vessels, it was then 
that the builders of the Baltimore 
clippers reaped a big harvest. One 
voyage successfully run with a 
cargo of “black ivory’’ would pay 
all costs and net a handsome 
fortune besides. Captain Canot, in 
his interesting book Twenty Years 
of an African Slaver, gives a de- 
tailed account of the 90-ton 
schooner La Fortuna (Baltimore 
built) that cost about $6,200 ready 
for sea and yet she cleared a net 
profit in 1827 of $41,438.00 in one 
voyage. All through his book he 
speaks of the craft used by the 
slavers as ‘pilot schooners’’ built 
on the Chesapeake, and in most cases he mentions the fact 
that they were Baltimore built. 

From reading the various stories about these craft I 
had imagined a wide, sharp-ended schooner carrying a 
tremendous sail spread and, being a naval architect as 
well as a sailor, I have kept my eyes open for years in 
order to see some authentic model of one of these craft. 
But the Baltimore fire must have wiped out most of 
the records and models, if there ever were many of them 
in existence. 

Marine writers have endeavored to locate the origin of 
the Baltimore clippers. Some have told us they were cop- 
ies from the French luggers that came to aid America 
during the Revolution. Others said that they were a 
product of the war of 1812. The Salem Gazette, of July 
15th, 1796, advertises for sale the ‘‘ Fast sailing Virginia- 
built schooner Fox, 38 tons, 50 feet,”’ so they were being 


built before that date, at least. 


My contention is that the Swedes of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake built what was a national type of craft with 
them, but in the sheltered waters of those regions, 








Sail plan No. 115 of Baltimore Sohooner carrying topsail 
yards on foremast. 


The sail plan of No. 116 has its yard lowered. The lower 
masts have two shrouds on each side. 
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Lines of Baltimore schooners of about 1815. 


built them light and rigged them with a simplicity of 
gear that is, in itself, an aid to speed in sailing craft. 
They were in those days, from the year 1800 on, the pop- 
ular small craft model, and in the records left by the 


rigged as brigs.”’ 


No. No. 6 
famous shipbuilder, William H. Webb, 1840, and his Fig. Pig. 
father, Isaac Webb, previous to that date, we have au- 200-106 390-158 
thentic plans showing the lines of several small schooners in8t"::------ 192 97 92) 
that have a strong resemblance to the Baltimore clippers. Depth of hold- eeeeti eat an 

But it was not until I had been three years searching Depthamidships == 
for plans of certain old type ships that I accidentally poety---: th ,% 19%. 
came across some bona fide plans of Baltimore clippers. Rake of stem... 17’ 10" 20" 1” 

. . . stern- 
It was in the New York City Library, before they put bi ccase .. 17 & 98’ 
cages around the books, and, with the librarian, I had 'Stance-, mid: 
gone in among the shelves to look for a certain nautical ,,mid-length... 15° 6” 4” 
book. While waiting for this book I opened a book of _ tweenframes. 1/10” 1 6” 
plates on machinery, steamboats, etc., and as luck would nsth of maine on aor 
have it, I turned to a place where I saw the lines and sail J«nsth of fore 9 

° ° CEE. 6 cccdss 82’ 2” 68’ 10 

plans of seven or eight schooners that the text, when in- Diameterof — 
vestigated, proved were Baltimore clipper schooners. pMammast5, © 8 
The name of that book was Mémoire sur Les Bateaux foremast..... ibe i 
a@ Vapeur des Etats-Unis d’Amerique, and the author was 
Marestier, a French spy sending data home to France. 
His remarks therein on American schooners are as follows: 

“The schooners of the United States have been so 
often and so highly spoken of in the French Navy that 
I thought best to procure plans of some of these. I give 
in the enclosed plates the plans of eight vessels of the kind 
that seemed to me to suffice to show the forms most 
generally adopted, but that we may better judge the <r 
proportions the Americans have followed I give not only “A 


the principal dimensions of the eight schooners of the 
plans, but also those of the others of various sizes, and 
all are arranged according to length.” 

Here Monsieur Marestier gives tables of dimensions of 
eighteen different schooners, but for our purpose the 
measurements of those contained in the plates will 
suffice. No. I is interesting, however, as it has a footnote 
about her. It says: ‘“‘ Mammoth, length, 35.05 metres; 
breadth, 8.76 metres; draft forward, 3.05 metres, draft, 
4.88 metres. This vessel is now rigged as a brig and 
armed as a privateer under the name Southern Independ- 
ence (Independence of the South). She carries 17 guns. 
While rigged as a schooner she was called Mammoth, 
this name being given to her because, they say, she was 
the largest schooner built up to then. Since then there 
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Sail plan of No. 

















No. 7 
Fig. 
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No. 12 No. 16 
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have been larger vessels built but they are usually, later, 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS OF BALTIMORE CLIPPERS 


No. 17 No. 18 
Fig. Fig. 
IOI-I0O§ 110-114 
vr” wo oe 
a8’ 3”. 10° 287 
10’ 00” 9 10” 
6’ 00” 3’ 6” 
"rw? 








112, showing only one shroud on each side to 
support the mainmast. 
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Lines of Baltimore Clipper schooners referred to in the table of dimensions. 


The author goes on to say: 

“It is to be noted that the breadth of the large schoon- 
ers is nearly one fourth of the length, but that the 
breadth grows usually larger in proportion as the vessel 
grows smaller, and for the pilot boat is 3.1. The depth 
of hold at midship section does not seem to be subject 
to any law. It varies from .087 to .136 of the length, or 
from .3 to .329 of the breadth, but ordinarily it varies 
little from .10 or .11 of the length. The depth of hold 
forward differs generally little from that at midship 
section, it is sometimes less but more often greater. 
The depth of hold aft differs little from .14 or .15 of the 
length or from .5 to .6 of the breadth. The difference in 
draft of water is commonly very great. 

“The rake of the stem and stern post is always con- 
siderable. The rake of the stem varies from .4 to .8 of the 
beam, and the rake of the sternpost .2 to .4 of the beam. 
The rake of the stem is in proportion to the length but it 
is oftener more nearly .2 than .1. The rake of the sternpost 
is usually equal to about .1 of the length. 

“It should be noted that if one reduces the rake of the 
stem the rake of the sternpost should also be reduced. 
The midship section appears to be arbitrarily placed, 
but it is always some distance forward of the middle. 

“The number of frames is between 35 and 62, the 
great liberty taken in this matter is, probably, because 
the frames are doubled when wide apart and when close 
together one half of the frames are doubled. 

“The common usage is to place the mainmast 0.45 
to 0.60 metres, according to the length of the vessel, aft 
of the middle of the rabbet of the keel and the foremast 
from 0.15 to 0.20 metres aft of the point where the rabbet 
of the stern meets the rabbet of the keel. The rake of the 
masts is from 15 centimetres to the metre according to 
some builders, others make it 22% to the metre. The 


foremast has one to two centimetres less rake than the 
mainmast. To obtain the length of the mainmast take 
three times the beam of the vessel, add one half the 
depth of hold (sometimes the entire depth of hold). 
The diameter of the mainmast is nearly equal to 1/50 
of its length. The foremast is always from 0.6 to 0.9 
metres shorter than the mainmast, but its diameter is 
from 2 to 4 centimetres greater than the mainmast. 

“In giving these various proportions I do not offer 
them as principles of construction worthy of absolute 
confidence, but only to show the approximate rule of 
American construction, rules which are not rigorously 
observed. One can examine the eight plans of schooners 
and discard rules, if wise. 

“The rigging of the American schooners is, above all, 
remarkable for its lightness. Of this subject I have shown 
views of three of these vessels. Fig. 115 carries topsails 
only on the foremast. The foremast has three shrouds 
on each side but the mainmast has only two. The foresail 
is controlled by a boom.*The schooner that one sees in 
Fig. 116 has no boom forward and its topsail yard is 
lowered to the deck. The lower masts are supported by 
two shrouds on each side. The schooner, Fig. 112, has 
no square topsail. She carries a gaff topsail on both masts. 
One shroud each side of mainmast and two each side of 
foremast. 

“‘ Although the figures of the sail plans were made to a 
scale nearly equal to half of that of the preceding plates, 
as they were drawn of a simple view, at some distance 
from the vessels, they cannot fail to give an idea of the 
rigging they represent, and one should not use them to 
determine with exactitude the proportions of the masting 
of the vessels.” 

Such is M. Marestier’s description of Baltimore clip- 
pers, written home to France in 1824, from Baltimore. 


















tion of that clamorous group of yachtsmen, who, 

whenever the opportunity presented itself, 
raised their voices in raucous condemnation of the gaso- 
line motor as an auxiliary to sail. This year, nine out of 
ten plans for new cruisers show an unobtrusive little 
kicker cuddled under the cockpit behind the companion 
steps. Evidently the later breed of cruising men have 
acquired a grain or two more of sense than the oldsters 
possessed. What pleasure is found in floating idly about 
for hours in the hot sun? One cannot depend upon getting 
to harbor with a breeze more than three times out of five, 
so why, in the other two cases, row laboriously in at mid- 
night with a cross, hungry and tired party aboard? That 
has been the normal procedure for years. Why? Well, per- 
haps it was, and is, with the Old Guard, a matter of pride, 
a steadfastness of purpose, a species of loyalty to that 
ancient mistress of the sailorman — wind. 

Last summer of a hot, flat evening, I observed a small 
motor boat trailing down the Sound with a medium sized 
yawl in tow. Gaping with astonishment, I ventured another 
look as the pair drew nearer. Calling the attention of my 
friend H. to the usual, yet in this case unusual, spectacle, 
I queried: ‘‘Isn’t that the So-and So? Isn’t that Whoziz’s 
yawl?”’ “Oh, hell, no!’’ with hardly a glance, ‘‘ Whoziz’ll 
stay out all night before he’ll take a tow.” 

Huh! Maybe! But it was Whoziz just the same. The top 
of the old backslider’s head just rimmed the companion- 
way. It rapidly ducked as we chugged abeam. Shifting 
below to a handy port, he viewed our passing from that 
point of vantage. A maneuver one might reasonably ex- 
pect from an ostrich. 

The other evening at the Club, I heard him expounding 
motors to a group of slyly grinning friends. He had the 
perfect alibi. That is the way with most of them. Instead 
of coming out flat-footed and admitting they are wrong — 
had always been wrong—they spend a couple of sea- 
sons trying to explain. Yet everybody gets it at the first 
hearing. 

It must be fully fifteen years since Oldman Day pointed 
out that in average summer weather, a sailing craft with a 
small motor could travel twice as far as her sister ship 
depending upon sails alone. From experience, most of us 
have found the Oldman was right. 

In yachting as in most everything else, any variation 
from the orthodox meets with stiff-necked opposition. 
When this, that, or the other finally forces its acceptance, 
we start wondering why it was so long coming, and how 
we ever got along without it in the first place. 

With engines and jib-headed sails have come yachting 
fixtures more in keeping with the times. In addition to 
racing dizzily around a triangle with all the customers in 
sight, we have the Bermuda and Halifax races, one 
around Long Island, one around Cornfield Light Vessel, 
the club cruising races, and a new one to Gloucester. All 
are primarily for sailing craft, and any boat possessing an 
engine is in duty bound to have it officially muzzled before 
coming to the starting line, or else remain at anchor. 

High hatted racing men recognize no advance beyond 
this point, but the real blood-stirring race has been re- 
served for the wheelhorses of the sport — the auxiliaries. 
For four years they have had a long distance race with an 
added element requiring applied judgment — the Bay- 
side-Block Island race for auxiliaries. Each competitor is 
allowed twenty-five gallons of gasand full useof the motor. 
If you think that John D’s contribution does not add a 


A LL signs point to either the conversion or rapid extinc- 


What About the Auxiliary? 


By S. G. Extis 





big element of spice and uncertainty, just try it once. It is 
a race right to and over the finish line with the crews in 
suspense until the committee finishes the pencil work. 
For the whole course of 250 nautical miles, it is a last lap 
sprint. Every well sailed craft has a chance. Interesting? 
Doggone, I'll say it is! 

In yachting there is always some appreciative soul 
standing ready to boom whatever will help the sport. 
This time it is the work of an old friend of the family; one 
whose name appears in every well equipped galley; that 
nautical philanthropist, inventor of the sea-going cook- 
book, who, I understand, is responsible for the auxiliary 
race to be run in July, from Gloucester out around Port- 





Com. George B. Drake’s Hutoka, winner of a first and second 
place in past Block Island Auxiliary races. 


land Lightship and return. This gives our friends east of 
Cape Cod a new variety of race and one which will hold 
them with gripping interest, as the Bayside fixture has 
claimed most of the real cruisers from around New York. 

The Gloucester-Portland race should be a corker, and 
few of the Sound crews would ask for a greater boon than 
to be able to take part. But it is a long trip to Gloucester 
and few can spare the time. The course is shorter than 
around Block Island and the contestants are allowed less 
gas, but the kernel of attraction is there and I'll bet the 
old suit of oilskins that the crew winning that race will 
make a big effort to come down and try conclusions with 
our best, on the first Friday of August. The intervening 
two weeks will just about prime them for another try. 

This gas and wind combination is not as simple as it 
sounds, for not all cruisers are used to cracking on light 
sails day or night. On the first attempt at a race of this 
sort, the tendency is to stick it out with the lowers from 
midnight to sunrise. The crew is sleepy and frazzled from 
last minute preparations and the excitement of the start. 
No one wants to turn in until the zero hour and then all 
are ready for their bunks. The two or three left on watch 
are not enough to set and reset sails through the black 
hours, for one has to remain at the wheel. 

At night, the ropes have to be felt as they cannot be 
seen. Some consideration must be given those below try- 
ing to sleep. Too much noise, shouting and tramping will 
make for insomnia, and a watch below which provides no 
sleep, demoralizes the crew. 
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Joseph Esser’s yawl, Sakana, winner of the 1921 and 1922 
Block Island Auxiliary races. 


A plan which we have tried and which works out very 
successfully is for the owner to be on call at any time of 
day or night. Two watches of three men each take the 
deck for two hours, then have two hours below. The 
owner makes the fourth man for shifting sail and spends 
the last half hour with the retiring watch and the first 
half hour with the relieving watch. This scheme keeps the 
navigation accurate as the owner carries the plan of action 
from one watch to the other and checks up lights and 
courses for those who come on deck with eyes full of 
sleep and brains full of cobwebs. 

On an outside course such as the Gloucester-Portland 
one, this may not: be as necessary as on the Long Island 
Sound course. The latter is full of lights, and then there is 
either Plum Gut or The Race to negotiate, both coming 
and going. It is usual to leave the Sound before daylight, 
and enter it again some time after dark, so inaccurate 
navigation will raise hob with any boat’s chances. 

One of the desirable features of the Bayside-Block 
Island race, is that the small boat stands about as much 
chance of winning as does the larger sister. Her power 
takes her further, her handicap of fifteen minutes per foot 
of overall length over the scratch boat amounts to precious 
hours. Unless the wind is heavy, she has all the best of it. 
And be it known that any given sixty hours on the Sound 
por ad provides a fifty-fifty combination of wind and 
calm. 

In last year’s race, the tiny Casey sloop Opal came 
within two minutes of landing second money. Her owner 
is out to better his position this year as he figures he can 
eliminate some of the minor errors and finish nearer the 
top. 
Of the habitual entries, Joe Esser has had a number of 
structural repairs made on his yawl Sakana which should 
enable her to go through to a finish near the top. Sakana 
won the race easily in 1921 and 1922, did not enter in 1923 
and withdrew in 1924. 

Commodore Drake of Bayside is standing pat with his 
yawl Hutoka, having a record of a first and a second. Of the 
other outstanding entries from Bayside, Rambler, last 
year’s winner and one of the two boats that have competed 
in all four races, is having her engine put in perfect condi- 


tion. It would not be surprising to see Alex. Girtanner put 
her over for another win, as he has one of the best crews in 
the race. Mr. Behrend’s yawl Amida is a new and beauti- 
ful craft with a world of speed in heavy weather, but in 
light airs her speed is moderate and the big J. V. B. en- 
gine is rather too powerful for an economy race. 

Bert Hinman’s Sagola, with two seconds to her credit, 
is the other craft besides Rambler to compete in all four 
races. Sagola is a smart sailer and while the breeze holds, 
keeps well up with the leaders, but her power plant is not 
even a joke. In an attempt to realize more on that gas 
allowance, Sagola’s engine has been moved aft under the 
cockpit and the shaft run out the port side. She shows 
signs of life under the newinstallation, but little real speed. 

Of new entries, the hope is generally expressed that Sam 
Wetherill will enter his new ketch, for she seems to be just 
the sort of craft to upset the dope, and further, this would 
furnish an excellent test of her all around ability. Sam 
once made thredtening gestures by entering his former 
craft, West Island, or West something, but although the 
gang sat up until after one o’clock the morning of the race 
to welcome him, she did not turn up. 

To you readers, gentle and otherwise, who own an 
auxiliary capable of making a speed of five miles an hour 
all the way down the Sound and back; send your entry to 
the Bayside Yacht Club at Bayside, N. Y., and then sit 
back and make up your mind that from Friday night to 
Sunday of the first week in August you are going to have 
enough fun to keep you and your crew in conversation all 
through next winter. You'll kick yourself for having 
passed up this race for the past four years. 

Now for a little advice gathered in the gloom of the 
morning after: Take along all the light sails that you can 
beg, borrow or steal and have tackle to handle. When you 
get in the race, use them every minute they will pull. 

See that your crew sleeps and eats regularly. 

Swing your ship for compass correction and tabulate 
the deviation. Here is where some of the old timers make 
the big mistake and finish further back than necessary. 

Get yourself an engineer. I mean one of these real en- 
ginemen, not a fly-wheel spinner. If your engine can be 
induced to convert that bath tub full of gas into forward 
motion — down to the last drop — you have not “short 
changed”’ your hard working crew. 
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Alex Girtanner’s Rambler, last year’s winner, will try 
to put over another first. 










Picking Up the Mooring 


By E. V. Winpsor 


one of the best of fellows — is, I should say — 
and the fact that he told me this tale proves it. 
When Sprockett left the seclusion and safety of the 
upper reaches of a tideless river to make his great ad- 
venture on the sea, he found himself possessed of a nice 
little six-tonner and a crew of one — name of Jim. Jim 
was a boy of seventeen or eighteen, rosy cheeked, robust, 
and possessed of every pleasant and admirable quality 
except knowledge and experience of the ways of the sea. 
In this respect, Sprockett. resembled Jim, and Jim 
Sprockett. 
After a few of those adventures and experiences that 
befall the neophite in a tideway, Sprockett decided 
that it was ad- 


[one yarn concerns one Sprockett. Sprockett was 





visable to make 











his crew and — 
though I am not 
sure if he admit- 
ted this at the 
time — himself 
letter and prac- 
tice perfect in at 
least one useful 
art—that of 
pickingupa 
mooring. 

Prior to mak- 
ing his start on 
this commend- 
able enterprise, 
and whileashore, 
he met that out- 
fitter, custodian 
and provider of 
moorings for 
yachts whose 
identity I will 
conceal under 
the pseudonym 
of Furber. Fur- 
ber guarded the 
safety of Sprock- 
ett’s little cutter 


and, good manas 
he is, felt not a little responsibility for Sprockett himself. 

Furber, in his genial way, asked what the program 
for the day was to be and Sprockett told him that he 
thought of giving Jim a bit of practice in picking up 
moorings; that, in Sprockett’s opinion, being an art in 
which Jim showed certain signs of lack of proficiency. 

Furber applauded this as a truly great idea and sug- 
gested, as a modification of the plan, that Sprockett 
should carry out these exercises not in their local crowded 
anchorage but in the adjacent anchorage of Portbridge, 
some ten miles up the river. There, as Furber said, there 
would be much more room. 

Far be it from me to suggest that Furber had any- 
thing in his mind beyond the convenience of his customer 
and erstwhile pupil, but perhaps it is possible that 
some vision of what might happen to the other yachts 
on the home station during the progress of these evo- 
lutions was not entirely absent and, perchance, the 
fact that Furber was not himself responsible for anything 
that might happen to the yachts at Portbridge did, 
after all, tinge his advice somewhat. Be that as it may, 





“A brief but decisive tug of war.” 


Sprockett thought Furber’s advice excellent and, with 
the tide under him and the wind astern, proceeded to 
eat up the miles that separated him from what may 
be described as Jim’s nautical training ground. 

Imagine, then, Sprockett pleasantly stimulated with 
the speed with which the tide, the wind and his stout 
little ship had brought him so far, drawing near the 
anchorage at Portbridge. 

Let me make the conditions quite clear, and those of 
you who have been at sea longer than Sprockett had 
will appreciate the task he set for his willing Jim. He 
had a flood tide under him — and it was a spring-tide 
of something like three knots — taking him swiftly up 
the river to the anchorage. He also had the wind right 
aft, and fresh. 

As they drew 
near, Jim was 
stationed in the 
bows keeping a 
look-out fora 
vacant mooring 
with which to 
commence their 
day’s exercises. 

“What about 
this one right 
ahead?’’ sang 
out Jim. 

“That willdo,” 
replied Sprock- 
ett. “Now you 
stand by to pick 
it up while I steer 
for it.” 

Sprockett, with 
a due sense of his 
responsibilities 
as owner, helms- 
man and tutor, 
steered a beau- 
tiful coursedown 
on the buoy — 
the wind, let it 
not be forgot, be- 
ing right aft and 
the tide astern. Now, when you have a three-knot 
tide and ‘the wind giving you a speed through the water 
of four knots you acquire a speed with regard to fixed 
objects of seven knots; quite a goodly pace on the 
wings of which to capture the strop on the diminutive 
buoy on which your aspirations and designs are set. 
Sprockett, in this case, steered so good a course that he 
sailed his yacht right over the buoy and Jim, with all his 
willingness, lost it until, bubbling up under the counter, 
the buoy came to view almost simultaneously with Jim's 
cry of ‘there it is, Sir.” 

“Well, why the deuce didn’t you pick it up?” replied 
the somewhat aggrieved and very superior Sprockett. 

“We went so fast I couldn’t get it before you went over 
it, Sir,” said Jim. 

Well, bygones were regarded as bygones and Sprockett 
laboriously tacked ship back against the tide till he 
was again well below the buoy. Then, easing sheets, 
he paid the yacht’s head off till they were once more 
traveling with the wind and tide down onto the buoy. 

(Continued on page 80) 





Lighting the Boat 


Some Pointers on Oil, Electric and Gas Lighting Outfits that Will ‘Be Helpful 
By Dwicut S. Simpson, M.E. 


canoe, the complete lighting equipment con- 

sisted of a little folding lantern with three can- 
dles. Utterly simple, yet all that was required, as I went 
to bed with the birds and got up soon after them. 

Life is more complex now, afloat as well as ashore. 
About the only bird that can go to bed with the average 
yachtsman is an owl, and the only use for a candle aboard 
ship is to ease the companionway slide. A cosy cabin is a 
necessity for the cruiser, and to be cosy a cabin must be 
well lighted. A dim oil lamp and rusty tin reflector nailed 
to the bulkhead do not make for cosiness, as one should 
be able to read in any comfortable spot in the cabin. 

This means that lamps with not less than 34” wicks 
should be arranged so that one is never more than five 
feet away from a light, and calls for at least two lamps 
in any cabin used for general purposes. Toilet, galley, 
fo’c’s’le and staterooms can do with one. All lamps should 
be hung in gimbals as a matter of course, and should not 
be so high that their bases cast a large shadow, or so low 
as to be in the natural line of vision. (There used to be a 
lamp made with the burner projecting at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, casting a minimum of shadow, that 
would be ideal for boat use). All lamps should take the 
same size wicks, and chimneys and spares should always 
be on board. It is not difficult to go further and put the 
same wicks in sailing lights and lanterns. 

Any man with the most meager experience will know 
that the oil must be kept in a well-stoppered can securely 
lashed in place (when there is room, a five gallon can with 
a faucet is most convenient), and that a small funnel will 
shoot the oil in the right direction. The can should be 
kept where lamps can be filled with the minimum of 
effort and without getting oil into the grub lockers. If 
lubricating oil or'drinking water are kept in similar cans 
they should be labelled cr otherwise distinguished. It is 
disconcerting to bring the tea kettle to a boil only to find 
that it has been filled from the kerosene can — inciden- 
tally that tea kettle will never be useful again — throw 
it overboard. 

Now, it is annoying to all on board to have to hunt a 
match in the dark and fumble for a.chimney, perhaps 
still hot, every time it is necessary to get up in the night; 
and for this reason it is well to have a couple of good 
electric flash lights kept in convenient places. Some of 
these are made especially for deck use. If any lengthy job 
is required on deck the good old Dietz Storm King lantern 
is mighty handy. This same lantern makes a good anchor 
light in small harbors, as it can be seen from any angle 
and is brighter than the usual Fresnel glass hanging well 
above the water. 

A decided improvement is the use of an auxiliary elec- 
tric lighting system covering such intermittently lighted 
spaces as toilet, engine room, stateroom and chart table, 
with a bulb in the main cabin for momentary use. This 
gives the convenience of electricity without great expense, 
the oil lamps being retained for use when light is required 
for any length of time, as through a meal or during the 
evening. 

Current for this system is supplied by a couple of 60 to 
80 ampere hour storage batteries (used one at a time, the 
other being held in reserve or on charge). It is surprising 
how long one charge will last in such service, charging 
being required so seldom that it is very little bother. 


(): my first cruise, made years ago in a birch bark 


I have often been asked to provide lights on the start- 
ing battery of the motor, but steadfastly refuse to do so 
and always supply additional batteries for lighting, leav- 
ing to the starting battery the sole job of cranking the 
engine. The reason for this is that lights on a boat are 
used considerably and marine starting equipment seems 
to charge at a very low rate, barely enough to supply the 
starting juice. Lamps will burn brightly on a battery that 
is too low in charge to turn over the motor and the owner 
will suddenly find himself required to start the motor by 
hand, and the crank hasn’t been used in so long that it is 
lost. After which the battery will have to go ashore for 
charging, and there is neither lighting nor starting equip- 
ment aboard. 

As all rules have exceptions, it is advisable to connect 
the engine room trouble light to the starting battery, as 
it can then be used to inspect the lighting equipment. 

The next step up is the installation of a separate gen- 
erator supplying all lights including, if desired, the 
running lights. There are many such plants advertised 
and, so far as my experience goes, they all work. There 
are few I haven’t yet tried. Choice is largely a question of 
the power required, the space available, and the amount 
of money you have to spend. If it is merely a question of 
lighting, then a 500 watt outfit is ample and can be put 
into small space. Even toasters, percolators or a small 
bilge pump can be run on this outfit. If electric winches, 
stove or refrigeration are required then more power must 
be generated. The power generated should be enough to 
run the largest power consumer on board, and one other 
besides. Batteries sufficient for lighting only need be sup- 
plied, as the generator can be started when winches, etc., 
are required, and a switchboard should be furnished so 
that these devices can be run direct. 

It is advisable to use not less than 32 volts, as much 
less current is required for a given job than in a 6- or 12- 
volt circuit, and the batteries will last much longer (a 10 
watt light will require 114 amperes on a 6-volt circuit, but 
only 14 ampere on a 32-volt circuit). 

If the running lights are electric lighted, oil lights should 
be kept aboard and filled for immediate use, as running 
lights we must have, even if generator and batteries are 
out of commission. Very good combination lights can be 
purchased. 

In any system of electric lighting, only a half dozen 
lights or so should be put on one circuit, and that prop- 
erly fused. Where there are two or more lights in a room 
they should be put on at least two separately fused cir- 
cuits so that should one biow the room is not in entire 
darkness. Needless to say, spare fuses should be kept 
aboard. 

Fixtures should all take the same kind of bulbs (we 
have our choice of double contact bayonet base, as used 
in automobiles, candelabra screw base, and medium 
screw base as used in house lighting). With patience we 
can get bulbs for any base and for any voltage. There are 
also adapters by use of which any of the smaller bases 
can be used in any of the larger, and it is well to have a 
few of these aboard for emergency use. 

During the past year I have been much tempted to 
hark back a few years and try gas lighting again in the 
smaller boats. I am informed that compressed gas tanks 
are much easier to obtain than ever before and may be 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Start of the R Class at Marblehead. No. 2, Dandelion; No. 4, Spry; No. 5, Norseman; No. 16, Yankee. 


The Season on the New England Coast 
The Q and ‘R Classes get into Aétion — Excellent Racing in all the ‘Boating Centers 
By Wixu1am U. Swan 


NDEPENDENCE Day saw nearly two thousand 
persons racing large and small boats in Massachu- 
setts waters from New Bedford to Annisquam, the 

greatest number in many years. The largest racing yachts 
on the Atlantic coast, including nearly all the schooners, 
sailed in the annual regatta of the Eastern Yacht Club for 
the famous Puritan Cup at Marblehead, and two days 
later started on the annual cruise of the club to the Maine 
coast. In this fleet were the Vagrant, Wildfire, Flying 
Cloud, Irolita, Queen Mab and Advance, all under Marconi 
rigs except the Vanderbilt yacht. 

At other ports on the Bay State coast, the racing was 
almost wholly in yachts under 20 feet water line, with the 
exception of New Bedford, where there was a regatta for 
cruisers of larger dimensions. 

Among the later June sensations was the arrival at 
Marblehead of the schooner yacht Advance, after a 
passage of 45 days from Oslo, Norway. The Advance, 
which is 88 long feet overall, 63 feet on the water, 16 feet 
9 inches beam and 11 feet 9 inches draft, was designed by 
Burgess, Swasey and Paine and built by Anker and Jen- 
son for Vice-Commodore John S. Lawrence, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. She is the first of the big two- 
stickers to carry jib-headed rigs on both fore and main. 

She is probably one of the finest yachts ever sent to 
these shores by foreign shipbuilders; in fact so beautiful 
is her construction that she seems the product of joiners 
rather than carpenters. She crossed the Atlantic with a 
suit of sails made of Egyptian flax of the same quality 
used by Nelson’s Victory a century and a quarter ago. 
She encountered much adverse weather and for twelve 
days in succession made no headway. She took the 
northern route and sighted Cape Race two weeks before 
she reached Marblehead. On coming into Massachusetts 
Bay she broke out a large American flag from her main 
and was greeted by salutes and church bells on coming 
into Marblehead harbor. Later, she was hauled out at 
Lawley’s and fitted for the season’s racing. 


At Marblehead the Q Class, which rivals the R Class 


_in local interest, was complete on June 16th with the 


arrival a few days before of the two Anker-designed and 
built boats from Norway, via Halifax, the Saliy XIII, 
owned by Lawrence F. Percival, and the Leonore, by 
Robert Amory. The former had an auspicious start by 
winning the first two races and finishing third in another. 
The Leonore came in second in one race and fifth in 
another. The class also includes two other new boats, the 
Hawk, owned by B. Devereux Barker, built this year by 
Hodgdon from designs by Burgess, Swasey and Paine, 
and the Nor’easter 1II, owned by Grafton Smith, and also 
built by Hodgdon from designs by John G. Alden. The 
older boats are Vice Commodore J. V. Santry’s Spindrift, 
formerly J. P. Morgan’s Grayling, the Sou’easter, owned 
by Searle and Watson, the Nituna, owned by Sherman 
Damon, and the Aquanno, owned by A. W. Stevens and 
rigged as a yawl. Of the seven races sailed by the Q’s up 
to July 1st, the Sally XIII won three, the Hawk two, 
and the Nituna and Spindrift one each. 

The Class R or 20-rater fleet, on the Atlantic seaboard 
began mobilization in June, nine of the twelve destined 
for Marblehead getting into the racing, and three of the 
ten built for Long Island Sound going into commission. 
One of the Long Island Sound fleet, the Aniia, was sold to 
the Lakes, and the two built abroad for Buzzard’s Bay, 
J. Lewis Stackpole’s Tricoona and F. C. Hood's Polly- 
anna, had arrived in the country, but did not reach their 
racing waters until well into July. The Nordic, designed 
and built by Anker for Edsel B. Ford, arrived at Mt. 
Desert during June and five other foreign productions 
were on their way across the Atlantic. 

The combined squadron of twenty-odd boats is ex- 
pected, therefore, to meet in the International Class R 
Championship for the Eastern Yacht Club’s Ladies 
Plate at Marblehead early in August, an event unique in 
yachting history in this country, as the fleet will represent 
the best naval architectural work of twelve of the world’s 
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Sally XIII, the new Anker-designed “‘Q’”’ owned by Lawrence 
F. Percival, which has been cleaning up at Marblehead. 


greatest designers and the productions of eleven of the 
leading builders, while the skippers will undoubtedly be 
among the best in the country. 

The racing of the R’s began at Marblehead: on May 
30th, when six boats sailed a six-mile course in a moderate 
but somewhat variable breeze, the fleet finishing as follows: 
Gypsy, Dandelion, Ellen, Yankee, Momiji and Norseman. 
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Donald H. Cowl’s Ardette, designed by C. D.*"Mower. She has had 
things her own way in the R Class on the Sound. 


On June 6th the conditions were also light and uncer- 
tain and the yachts came in as follows: Dandelion, Spry, 
Gypsy, Yankee, Norseman and Ellen. 

In the first of the Corinthian Yacht Club’s champion- 
ship races for the class, on June 13th, sailed in a moderate 
breeze, the finishes were Dandelion, Gypsy, Spry, Norse- 
man, Opeechee III, Momiji, Ellen and Yankee. 

In the Eastern Yacht Club’s first championship event 
on June 17th, held in a fresh breeze with some sea, the 
yachts finished, Gypsy, Spry, Ellen, Yankee, Momiji, 
Opeechee III and Norseman. 

It was quite light in the Corinthian’s second regatta 
on June 20 and the class result was Dandelion, Opeechee 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Manhasset II, the Manhasset Bay Syndicate ‘‘R,” designed by 
F. M. Hoyt. 


What the R Class Has Done on the Sound 


After the Quiver had defeated the Anita in the Harlem 
Y. C. regatta on May 30th ‘in a light breeze, the latter 
was sold out of the Sound. In the Port Washington Y. C. 
regatta on June 6th, the new Ardette appeared and beat 
the Quiver by a minute and 39 seconds in a moderate to 
strong breeze. 

On June 11th in the New York Yacht Club event, 
sailed in a very light air, the Quiver outdrifted the Ardette 
and won by more than an hour. The next day, in the 
second of the N. Y. Y. C. series, the breeze was still light 
and the Quiver won again by 2 minutes and 2 seconds. 

On June 13th, in the Manhasset Bay Y. C. regatta, 
sailed in a fresh wind, the Ardette won by 6 minutes and 
19 seconds, but in the Larchmont Y. C.’s event on June 
20th the Cowl boat’s margin was only a minute and 46 
seconds, the wind being light. On June 27th, the Hoyt- 
designed Manhassett II came into action in the regatta 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, sailed in a 
stiff breeze, and again the Ardette won, leading the Quiver 
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by 4 minutes and 2 seconds, while the latter was only 
five seconds ahead of the new arrival. 

Of the nine foreign-built R boats the Spry was the first 
to reach this country, being sailed from Halifax to Marble- 
head by Mr. Benson in a somewhat adventurous run of 
ten days, made during the last of May. The Ford yacht, 
which was landed in Halifax about the same time, made 
the trip across to Mt. Desert more leisurely, while Carl O. 
Foster, who sailed the Shrew from Halifax, was nearly 
two weeks in reaching Marblehead. The voyages of these 
three 20-raters across the Gulf of Maine in the spring 
showed the seaworthiness of the class, although it was 
admitted that the cabin accommodations were extremely 
meagre. 


The Atlantic Coast Q and R Class Yachts for 1925 
THE New Q CLAss or 25 RATERS (ALL AT MARBLEHEAD) 


Boat Owner Designer Builder 
Sally XIII L. F. Percival J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
Hawk B. D. Barker Burgess, Swasey Hodgdon Bros. 
& Paine 
Nor’easter III G. Smith J. G. Alden Hodgdon Bros. 
Leonore R. Amory J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
OLp Q CLAss YACHTS 
Spindrift J. V. Santry N. G. Herreshoff Herreshoff 
Company 
Aquanno A. W. Stevens Geo. Owen Lawley 
(yawl) 
Sou’ easter R. Searle Geo. Owen Hodgdon Bros. 
Nituna S. Damon Geo. Owen Hodgdon Bros. 
New R CLaAss YACHTS 
(In Massachusetts waters) 
Dandelion C. F. Adams Burgess, Swasey Lawley 
& Paine 
Scapa II G. E. McQuestion J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
Ruweida IV S$. A. Beggs Burgess, Swasey Thornycroft, 
& Paine a. 
Tricoona J. L. Stackpole Burgess, Swasey Abeking & Ras- 
& Paine mussen 
Pollyanna F. C. Hood Burgess, Swasey Abeking & Ras- 
& Paine mussen 
Shrew Dr. Morton Prince J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
Ellen C. P. Curtis Burgess, Swasey Lawley 
& Paine 
Gefion (sch’r) C. H. W. Foster Burgess, Swasey Thornycroft, 
& Paine Sca. 
Yankee C.A. Welch 2nd __ L. F. Herreshoff Britt Bros. 
Spry Benson & Davis J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
Nordic Edsel B. Ford J. Anker Anker & Jenson 
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An innovation in foresails, seen on the Seawanhaka schooner Fei Seen. 











Mr. C. D. Mallory’s new schooner Mystic. 





She took part in the 


Brooklyn Challenge Cup Race for the American Y. C. 


Ardette 
Astrild 
Barbara 
Doress 
Fifi 


Gamecock 


Chances 
Manhasset II 
Secret 


Gypsy 
Opeechee III 


Norseman 
Momiji 


Mermerus 
Quiver 


Anita 


P. R. Mallory 
G. P. Granbery 


(On Lorig Island Sound) 


D. Cowl Mower Nevins 

H. W. Hanan A. G. Hanan Wood 

C. D. Mallory J. G. Alden Ortz 

R. Law, Jr. J. G. Alden Lawley 

H. L. Maxwell W. Fife Nevins 

Geo. Nichols & N. G. Herreshoff Herreshoff Co. 

J. S. Morgan 

W. A. Bowes etal A. Luders Luders Co. 

J. W. Alker etal F. M. Hoyt Wood 

H. Tobey W. Gardner Nevins 

OLD R Cass Boats 
(In Massachusetts waters) 

F. C. Paine F. C. Paine Lawley 

W.C. Morrison Burgess, Swasey Anker & Jenson 
& Paine 

C. H. W. Foster J. Anker Anker & Jenson 

H. L. Bloomfield Burgess, Swasey Lawley 
& Paine 

C. A. Goodwin F. M. Hoyt Nevins 


(On Long Island Sound) 

Burgess, Swasey 
& Paine 

J. G. Alden 


Hodgdon Bros. 


Hodgdon Bros. 


What About This Rig? 

In the new Seawanhaka Schooner Class a 
new rig is being tried out on Fei Seen, owned 
by Irving Cox, which, we predict, will cause 
racing men to sit up and take notice and 
which will be productive of much discussion. 

All of these schooners use the jib-headed 
foresail. On the Fei Seen, the owner (who is 
also the desginer) has departed from the 
slightly roached leach and has run two limber 
battens from the outer edge of the sail to the 
mast, about where the jaws of the gaff would 
come. The sail is all in one piece and runs 
between these battens. To keep the leach 
from sagging to leeward a trimming line from 
the end of the battens runs to a foretopmast 
backstay. It is said that the sail has proved 
more efficient than a straight jib-header. It 
at least gives additional area over the neces- 
sarily narrow foresail on a jib-header, and the 
limber battens follow the curve of the sail. 

How about it, boys? Is this a gaff or a jib- 
headed sail, and what do you think about it? 
Also, how will it be measured? 
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Baby Claire IV, winner of Colonial Yacht Club Bear Mountain Race. 





Starlight is to be seen following close behind her. 


Baby Claire IV Wins Bear Mountain Handicap 


By Henry Cray Foster 


cap Race for power cruisers, given by the 
Colonial Yacht Club, New York, drew near on 
Sunday morning, June 2Ist, 27 handsome cruisers ap- 
proached the line and at 10.10 the starting gun was fired 
and the race was on. Because of the tide conditions and 
the general excitement of the start, too many cruisers 
were bunched on the line near the Committee boat. 
Several were side-swiped by others and the five or six 
boats immediately astern were forced to reverse at full 
speed to avoid disastrous collisions. 
Shadow, a blue-black 36-foot Hand-V-Bottom cruiser 
was scratch boat, owned and driven by Commodore 
William A. Joy of the Yonkers Yacht Club. In the crush 


A S the time for the start of the Bear Mountain Handi- 


So many boats started in the Bear Mountain Race that there was much crowding on the line. 


at the starting line, Shadow received a further handicap 
of more than 100 yards. Within a half mile, the field was 
led by Starlight, Adele, Grayling II, Tescil and Baby 
Claire IV. These boats were running in a fan shape forma- 
tion with Shadow following hard behind. At Spuyten 
Duyvil, Starlight, Adele and Grayling II were leading and 
this formation continued for the first 25 miles of the course. 
Near Stony Point, Starlight developed engine trouble 
and Adele took the lead. The field turned the stake boat 
lying off Kid’s Humbug below Bear Mountain in several 
groups, according to their respective classes. The boats 
which took the lead at the start maintained it throughout. 
The 60-foot cruiser Muab of the Colonial fleet was 
(Continued on page 71) 




















Start of the new 725-class of Runabouts at White Lake. 





The race was won by Puzzle, first boat on the left. 


New Champions Crowned at White Lake Regatta 


Fast Time Made in Eighteenth Annual Regatta of the Mississippi Ualley Power ‘Boat Asssociation 


By CarLeton Capy.—Photos by M. R. RENFELD 


Peoria, Ill., was the feature performer in the 

Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association’s 
eighteenth annual regatta, held at White Lake, Mich., 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th. 

VanSant’s 725-class hydroplane carried off her own 
class championship again by running away from a fast 
field for a one-sided race in which she almost lapped the 
tail-enders, and then beat Bug IJI, owned by Frederick 
W. Keith of Chicago, for the Webb trophy. Doc’s IJ also 
is 1100-class champion, the event being run by agreement 
with the 725 class, doubling the purse and giving Doc’s 
three championships. 

In addition to this, Doc’s II made 59.21 miles per hour 
in the time trials for the King of Belgium’s $5,000 
trophy, and race officials were of the opinion that this 
speed should come close to taking the prize. As a result 
of the showing of Doc’s II, the Webb trophy again goes 
to Peoria, where it originated and from which it never 
has been taken. 

The 510-class championship was carried off by Miss 
Houston IV, owned by Robertson and Falk of Houston, 
Texas, and driven by Frank Robertson, with another 
Houston boat, Hornet II, a close second. In the second 
day’s racing Miss Houston IV raced in the 610 event 


Dre II, owned and driven by L. R. VanSant of 





Doc’s II, owned by L. R. Van Sant, won in the 725-class. 





against Peggy, 610 champion, and covered the 10 miles 
of competition in 13:08:1. 

Peggy, Fred W. Schram’s fast Milwaukee entry, re- 
tained her title, taking both heats, Miss Houston being 
second in each, while Hornet, finishing third in the second 
heat, was tied with the six-years-old Black Diamond, 
which broke down in the final race. 

One of the unusual events of the White Lake regatta 
was the race of the White Lake one-design boats, rated 
as 725-class runabouts, making their first appearance in 
the M. V. P. B. A. this year. These boats, six in all and 
identical except for exterior decoration, were built at the 
Barteau Boat Company’s works at Montague for Western 
Michigan sportsmen after it had been decided that the 
regatta would be held on White Lake. 

In the one-design event, Puzzle, strikingly decorated 
in the black and white checkers of the cross-word craze 
and owned by Harvey Nelson of Montague, took first 
place by winning two of the three heats which were run, 
while Mr. Grand Rapids, owned by L. F. Wallace, was 
second. The Grand Rapids entry won the first heat and 
Commodore Al Pack of the White Lake Power Boat Club 
took the wheel the next two days, failing, however, to 
keep up the record. The other boats in the class were 
Lightning, Miss Muskegon, Cyclone and Thunder. Light- 
ning was Caught in a swell in the second heat and went to 
the bottom, but will be raised to participate in the weekly 
meets planned this summer by the White Lake Club. 

S-C-S, from Pekin, Illinois, took the 151-class title 
from P.D.Q. VI, the latter having had trouble throughout 
the three days. Phil Becker’s Buddy, from Peoria, took 
the 14-litre championship. 

Ethel XI, owned by Charles P. Hanley, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, took the first heat in the 340 class, but broke a 
connecting rod and was unable to start in the second 
heat, Century, owned by Charles J. Venn of Chicago, 
winning the championship, covering the 10 miles at an 
average speed of 37.5 m.p.h. Frazzle VI was second. 
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Start of the 151-class at the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association Regatta at White Lake. 


S. C. S., winner in 151-class. Miss Houston IV won in the 510-class. 


Peggy, Fred W. Schram’s fast Milwaukee entry, winner Puzzle, whose owner, Harvey Nelson, believes in striking effects. 
610-class. She won the 725 Runabout event. 


Start of race for mixed classes. It was won by Century, owned by Charles J. Venn. 
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Tuning up Defender thirty years ago for her race against Valkyrie III for the America’s Cup. 


Yachting Thirty Years Ago 


Some of the Things That Were Happening in the Yachting World When Most of Us Were Young 


days ago one of the die-hard defendants of the 
centerboard type of racing machine hit upon a 
clever idea. Looking at the sleek hull of the defender of 
America’s Cup, this inspired critic discovered that despite 
her keel she is really a centerboard model, with about 6 
feet depth of hull, but with a “fixed centerboard”’ which 
deepens her draft to 20 feet. How the ignorami rage! 
The keel or fin of Defender, which is alleged to be but a 
fixed centerboard, is about 50 feet long at its upper edge, 
by 20 at its lower, and 13 feet deep by 3 feet through. Its 
weight is nearly 100 tons. The largest of the old center- 
boards was of oak instead of lead, was a triangle of possi- 
bly 30 feet base and 15 feet height, by 4 inches thick and 
in weight possibly a ton: Some day even the most preju- 
diced advocates of the centerboard will be driven to admit 
that where speed is concerned their ideal is entirely out of 
date. 


Nays 1 — When Defender was in dry-dock a few 


Steam Yacht’s Fastest Time 

August 1 — On a recent run down the Sound the steam 
yacht Embla, owned by John H. Hanan, made a sustained 
speed of 20% miles per hour for four consecutive hours. 
Embla was designed and built by Chas. L. Seabury & Co. 
of Nyack, N.-Y., and is equipped with a Seabury triple 
expansion engine of latest design. At the time of her 
record-breaking performance the wind was fresh from the 
northeast, and a long swell was rolling across the Sound. 
This is the fastest time ever made by a cruising steam 
yacht in this country. 


The One-Gun Start 
Like every other innovation, the one-gun start, inaugu- 
rated this year, has-aroused a storm of criticism. Loudest 
amorig the objectors are those who advance the claim that 
it is dangerous. They say that when several boats are jock- 
eving to cross the line at a given instant there is sure to be 
among them at least one which is inexpertly handled, and 





which will endanger the others. But it is the consensus 
among yachtsmen of the better sort that the spice of 
danger and the cultivation of skill which danger involves 
are points in favor of the one-gun start. Who would care 
to sail or race if the element of hazard were entirely eradi- 
cated? 

Other advantages of the new method of starting are 
that it improves helmsmanship and crew work, that it 
keeps the boats together throughout the race, that it 
lightens the work of the committee, and that it makes for 
fairer tests of speed. Despite the objectors, the new prac- 
tice of getting all the boats in a class across the line to- 
gether will endure. 


One-Design Class 

In a letter published in the August number of Rudder, 
the Nodaway Yacht Club of Neenah, Wis., relates the 
excellent results of racing seven cat yawls built to identical 
design. Editor Day makes this letter an opportunity to 
write editorially on the merits of one-design racing. He 
contends that the game has been played for the benefit of 
the designer too long, and that only by the general adop- 
tion of class boats can skill in boat handling and racing be 
developed to its highest point. 


The Goelet Cups 

August 2 — The annual race for the Goelet cups was 
sailed today on the Block Island course, the following 
boats competing: 

Cutters: Vigilant, G. J. Gould; Defender, The Syndi- 
cate; Jubilee, C. J. Paine; Volunteer, |]. M. Forbes. 

Schooners: Marguerite, H. W. Lamb; Merlin, W. H. 
Forbes; Amorita, W. G. Brokaw; Mayflower, W. A. 
Gardner; Emerald, J]. R. Maxwell; Lasca, J. E. Brooks; 
Constellation, Bayard Thayer; Elsemarie, |]. B. King. 

In a light southwest breeze the cutters got across the 
line at 11.30, followed five minutes later by the schooners. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Editorial 


The Seawanhaka Cup Comes Home 


UST as we go to press word comes of the success of 

J the American 6-meter yacht Lanai, in the Seaawanhaka 

Cup races held on the Clyde, starting July 11th. 

We know that all American yachtsmen will rejoice at the 

news of this first victory abroad since international racing 
was started in the 6-meter class iff. 1921. 

After taking both Red Head and Lanai to Scotland 
to continue their trials, the latter yacht was finally 
picked to represent this. country in the match for the 
cup, which was to be a series of the best three out of 
five races. Details of the match are still lacking. The 
British representative was the Cotla 111, owned by F. J. 
Stephen. She won the first race, sailed in light fluky winds, 
by a wide margin. Lanai took the next race under pretty 
much the same conditions, and with several minutes to 
spare. The third and fourth races were sailed in better 
winds and Lanai won them both, making the count 3 to 
I and giving her the cup. 

TheAmerican boat was sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt, and 
her crew was made up from the following, who went over 
to man the two yachts: Clinton H. Crane, designer of the 
American boats, Henry M. Crane, Daniel T. Cox, Robert 
Smith and H. B. Plant. 

So now, after an absence of many years, the Seawan- 
haka Cup comes back to its old home, the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club, which gave it over 30 years ago to stimulate 
international racing in small boats. 

Congratulations to skipper, crew and boat. 


Admiral Billard Issues Orders 


ITH an appreciation of the rights of law-abiding 

yacht owners and yachtsmen, and in a spirit of 
fairness that will go far to overcome the growing resent- 
ment at the way the U.S. Coast Guard was handling its 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment, Admiral F. C. 
Billard recently issued orders to those in command of 
Coast Guard vessels not to hold up and search yachts 
obviously sailing for pleasure and to whom no suspicion 
attaches of trafficking with the rum fleet. 

Yachtsmen can ask nothing more, if these orders are 
carried out with the intelligence one may expect from 
commanding officers of the Coast Guard. We must re- 
member that this branch of the service is carrying out 
a difficult and, probably, distasteful task. Therefore, it 
behooves those sailing for pleasure not to do anything 
that would tend to create suspicion on the part of the 
Coast Guard officers. Admiral Billard has put them on 
their honor, as it were. See to it that this confidence is not 
abused. Here is the text of the Admiral’s orders, as it re- 
lates to stopping and search: 

“The active operations of the Coast Guard in uphold- 
ing the law naturally require that many vessels and boats 





be stopped for examination. In this matter, the Service 
desires to interfere with law-abiding citizens afloat to the 
least possible extent, consistent with the performance of 
its duty. 

“As it may reasonably be presumed that yachtsmen 
and owners of bona fide pleasure craft are not engaged in 
smuggling liquor from the rum fleet, this office, after 
mature consideration, has issued orders that vessels which 
may be plainly recognized as yachts or as craft used solely 
for pleasure, be not stopped, boarded or searched for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they are smuggling liquor, 
unless ‘they be found communicating with or hovering 
about rum ships, or unless other particularly suspicious 
circumstances require that they be stopped, boarded and 
searched. 

“This action by the Coast Guard is virtually placing 
yachtsmen and motorboatmen on their honor not to 
attempt to smuggle liquor into the United States and not 
to aid or countenance in any way those who are violating 
the Constitution in this respect. It is confidently believed 
that organized yacht clubs and motorboat clubs will 
take appropriate action with respect to members who 
engage in, or assist in any manner, smuggling opera- 
tions. Will yachtsmen and amateur motorboatmen show 
themselves worthy of this confidence the Coast Guard is 
placing in them, and will they in return codperate with 
and heip the Coast Guard as law-abiding citizens should? 
This codperation and help can be shown in the following 
ways: 

“(a) By strictly keeping away from rum vessels lying 
off the coast. 

“(b) By having nothing whatever to do with rum-run- 
ning tugs and motorboats. 

“(c) By giving due heed to Coast Guard vessels in 
their vicinity and by being alert to stop promptly when 
signaled to do so (by hail, whistle, approach, and, when 
necessary, warning shots). Coast Guard vessels are easily 
recognized and all fly the distinguishing Coast Guard 
ensign. 

““(d) By giving information, when possible, that will 
aid Coast Guard vessels in locating foreign rum ships 
hovering off the coast —in short, by backing up the 
Coast Guard in its duty of upholding the Constitution and 
the Flag. 

“T am relying with confidence upon the high standards 
of citizenship and of conduct to be expected among 
American yachtsmen and amateur motorboatmen, and I 
am counting upon their codperation and support. 


F. C. BILLARD, 
“Rear Admiral, U.S.C.G., Commandant.” 


Fair enough! Yachtsmen will appreciate the spirit of 
this order! 
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COMMODORE NATHANIEL F. AYER 


ATHANIEL F. AYER needs no introduction to the yachtsmen of the Atlantic 

Coast. Although only identified with organized yachting for the last fifteen years 

he has in that time become a prominent figure in yachting circles and has made his 

mark as a racing skipper in the schooner ‘‘Queen Mab,’’ which he has sailed since 

1921. He also raced his Herreshoff Class S yacht ‘‘Gob”’ in 1921 and 1922, but after 
two seasons he sold her and has devoted all of his time to the ‘* Mab.” 

In 1910 he became a member of the Eastern Yacht Club and his first boat was the 
“Lynx,” a power cruiser 45 feet in length. A year later he had the ‘‘ Lynx II”’ built. 
This was followed in 1920 by the Lawley schooner “‘ Caroline,”’ a cruiser. In 1921 he 
purchased the ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ formerly Harold S. Vanderbilt's first “‘ Vagrant.’ With 
this schooner Commodore A yer has been very successful in the races and racing runs of 
both the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. He captured the Vanderbilt Gold Cup 
last season with the ‘‘ Mab,” this being the third time that the schooner had won the 
Eastern’s ocean race from New London to Marblehead. The Rear-Commodore’s trophy 
was taken by ‘‘ Queen Mab”’ in the Eastern cruise of 1921, being offered for the schooner 
making the best record for all racing runs. In 1923 she was the winner in the schooner 
class in the annual regatta of the Eastern, and this season, in addition to winning 
among the schooners, she took the Puritan Cup at the annual regatta. 

He was Rear-Commodore of the Eastern in 1922, Vice-Commodore in 1923, and suc- 
ceeded Herbert M. Sears as Commodore in 1924. He is now serving his second term as 
senior flag officer, and under his leadership the Eastern Yacht Club is more active in 
the sport than ever before. 








Around Cuba in the Wzndjammer 


Part III — Cruising and Fishing in the Bahamas, and Riding Out a Gale in the Gulf Stream 


By Epwarp L. CraBBE 


spent the next three weeks in that port and in 
cruising and fishing among the Bahama Islands 
and cays, having a delightful time. Not being pushed for 
time in order to keep a schedule, as we were on the long 
voyage around Cuba, this rest was most welcome and 
gave us time to overhaul Windjammer and get her in 
shape for the long voyage north which was to come. 
Two days after our arrival at Nassau we weighed an- 
chor and ran to the shipyard across the bay, but had to 
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Alongshore on one of the Bahama days. 
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wait for high water before being hauled out. At 12.30 we 
were on the ways. The men of the yard (R. T. Symouth, 
Ltd.) painted the bottom while the crew did the boottop. 
The planks on the starboard side near the keel were 
scratched where we ran on a coral reef off Cuba, and bits 
of the reef still remained in one place. But the damage was 
not serious, for a little white lead and pieces of copper 
fixed it up temporarily. A second coat of copper paint was 
put on the bottom and the house painted with white lead. 
The outside bearing of the propeller shaft was rebabbitted, 
as it had worn loose. By noon the second day we were 
ready to go overboard, and would have, 
but for a pile driver loaded with lumber 
that had been tied across the foot of the 
ways sinking during the night. In the morn- 
ing the whole outfit was on bottom. They 
worked all morning on it, but at noon had 
not raised it so we tried to get off on one side. 
This proved to be impossible so a gang of 
‘“‘niggers’’ went to work to raise the wreck 
but without success. When we turned in 
we had to turn our bunks end for end be- 
cause of the angle of the boat. 

The next morning the shipyard men came 
over at low water and tied empty drums to 
the barge. At noon when the tide was high 
they once more let us down and by stand- 
ing on our stern we finally push the pile 
driver to one side far enough to let us pass. 
We got away from the railway with difficulty 
for the wind and tide are driving us in shore, 
but we made it with the loss of only one 
cleat. Anchored near the ketch, Carib JJ. 
After a swim all went ashore for lunch. Mac 


The biggest mackerel we caught. 


and Ed hired a carriage and spent an hour driving around 
the town, which was very interesting and picturesque, es- 
pecially the colored quarter. The rest return to the ship. A 
little after 4 Tom and Jack row ashore for tea. They must 
have found plenty toamuse them for they returned at 1.30. 

In preparation for a fishing trip to Andros Island we 
stocked up with provisions. After lunch on board we are 
honored by a visit from C. D. Mallory, of Greenwich, 
Conn., a friend of Jack’s, who came to see the Windjam- 
mer. We also visited his boat, the Bonnie Dundee, a 35- 
foot motor cruiser with a small ketch rig. 

All hands were turned out at 2.30 the next morning 
when a wicked squall hit and we start to drag. The light 
hook was put out on which we fetched up. It was blowing 
hard from the north and as the water dock was occupied 
with boats we could not get away in the breeze. So we de- 
cide to remain at anchor and put off the trip to Andres 
Island. In the afternoon the wind moderated and by the 
use of a kedge we get to the dock of the West India Oil 
Co., under the shore, for water, gas and ice. 

After making a few last minute purchases we got under- 
way on March 4th and at 10.30 A.M. were at sea, heading 
westward. 

At 1.30 we anchored in West Bay. This is a small place, 
well protected from every direction except the west. 

The next morning, with a light breeze from the west- 
ward, we were underway about 8, laying a course S. 
3/4 W. for Fresh Creek Light, close hauled. By noon we 
were safely at anchor in the creek behind the town. At 
the entrance we picked up a pilot who brought us to the 
anchorage. He said that the tarpon fishing was good. Ed 
and Jack rowed about four miles up the creek, which 
widens out into a large bay further up. They had two 
trolling lines out but brought back only one barracuda. 

The following day, with a young Negro boy as a guide 
for a fishing trip, we took Windjammer about a mile up 
the creek to where a sand bar blocks the passage. Using 
both boats we trolled and still-fished in all the tarpon 
holes but without a strike. Possibly this was due to the 
wind, but we doubt it. 

We tried the fishing around Fresh Creek for the next 
four or five days. For two days it blew a 
regular norther and we had no luck with the 
tarpon, but got some barracuda and enough 
small fish for the cabin table. Then we beat 
back to Nassau, where we stocked up with 
provisions and prepared for the run across to 
Miami and the long trip-home up the coast. 

On March 14th we crossed the bar at 
Nassau at 10.15 with a N.E. beam wind, 
under canvas, and with the homeward 
bound pennant at the masthead. Laid our 
course N.W. 1/2 W. and at 3.30 were abreast 
Whale Bay. Continued along the edge of 
the cays until 4.30 and finally anchored be- 
hind Chub Cay. We had our line out all 
the last part of this run and were hauling in 
a fish when something came and took off 
half of it. After anchoring for the night 
Mac and Tom got out the sail and tender 
and trolled around the edge of the reefs. 
They got three or four barracuda and be- 
fore they were done lost two trolling spoons. 
Distance for day, 40 miles. 
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The crew of the Windjammer felt thecoldon the way north. 


Mar. 15th: At 7.30 underway with a light N.E. wind. 
In three hours we were at the entrance of the Northwest 
Channel and laid our course due west across the banks. 
The wind remained light all day so we painted and 
straightened up. Our progress was slow all day and as we 
were almost before it the mainsail and jib were the only 
sails drawing. 

Continued across the shoals, due west, all day and 
finally came to anchor on the banks at 8.30 in Lat. 25°— 
28’, Long. 30°, 48’. Run, 45 miles. It is a wonder that 
more boats do not go across from Miami to Nassau. The 
two sea jumps are not too long and it is very interesting 
crossing the banks. There are between two and five 
fathoms all the way. A 60-mile run and you can anchor 
anywhere for the night. It is interesting and safe sailing. 
The largest Spanish mackerel of the trip was caught in 
the morning by Mac. It weighed 25 pounds. 

Mar. 16th: We were awakened by a heavy wind and 
sea and the yacht fetching up on the anchor cable. The 
wind was due east, so we hoisted the foresail, weighed 
anchor and proceeded due west. The captain remained at 
the wheel and the rest turned in. At daybreak changed our 
course to W. by N., hoisted mainsail, and before a strong 
E. wind arrived at the anchorage behind Gun Cay at 
noon. Quite a sea was running, so we got out the big an- 
chor and hawser before we were settled. Here we found a 
fleet of about 30 boats, schooners, old yachts, etc., all 
loaded down with liquor. They were all British boats, 
mostly from Nassau, laying in wait for small boats from 
the States to run it across. Several boats came in for their 
night load while we were waiting there. Day’s run, 35 
miles. 

Mar. 17th: At dawn we were underway, laying a course 
W. by S. 1/2 S. for Miami, figuring on a 2.7 knot cur- 
rent in the Stream. A strong southerly wind was blowing 
and with all sails set, including staysail, reeled off 7 knots 
all the way across. Course was changed to W. 1/2 S. 
when we were half way over and we hit the jetties off 
Miami in fine shape at 12.30 and anchored in front of the 
public dock an hour later, coming all the way in the har- 
bor and to anchor, wing and wing before the wind. Run 
for day, 50 miles. We had come across from Nassau in 
three days, anchoring every night. 

After spending ten days fishing among the cays of 
Biscayne Bay we turned out before daybreak on March 
27th ready to start up the coast, but as the barometer 
was low decided to wait for the weather report. A few for- 
gotten articles were purchased ashore and at II.15 we 
left the dock. The man in the weather bureau said that 
there were no storms around, that the low barometer 
meant nothing and promised fair winds all the way up. 

Took our departure from the jetties at noon. Log, 1.2. 
Bar., 29.99. Course, N.E. Wind shifting E. and S.E. We 








Driving her through Pamlico Sound, on April 12th. 


figure on a three-mile current in the dead reckoning. At 
4 P.M. under power and sail. Rain squalls. 8 P.M. Jupiter 
Light abeam. Bar., 29.87. Weather clearing. 12 midnight, 
Bar., 29.87. Course, N. by W. Wind, S.W. Weather clear. 
Distance for day, 100 miles. 

Mar. 28th: This was the worst day we had during the 
entire trip. The barometer warned us of a blow but the 
weather bureau of Miami had assured us that we would 
have good weather, and that under the circumstances, a 
falling barometer meant nothing. The wind had been 
light all the evening and we were sailing along about 25 
miles off the beach in order to get the full benefit of the 
Gulf Stream when at 4 A.M. the storm hit from the N.W. 
The mainsail was double reefed but we could not carry it 
so everything but the forestaysail was taken in and we 
ran before it while we reefed the foresail to let her lay un- 
til the squall was over. The strong wind was kicking up a 
high sea against the Gulf Stream. But we believed it to 
be only a passing squall, and so stayed in the Stream 
rather than run for shelter under the beach. When we 
rounded to in order to set the foresail we got the full bene- 
fit of the wind, and before we could get it set it carried 
away, ripping all the way across below one of the battens. 
The sea anchor was gotten out and set for the first time 
but did not hold properly in the strong current and cross 
seas, so the storm trysail was set on the main and she lay 
well. 

The seas were the largest yet seen and ran every-which- 
way. The Windjammer could lay completely in the 
trough and she was knocked around like a block of wood. 
Although it was uncomfortable aboard she behaved well, 
hardly taking any water aboard. The cable holding the 
sea anchor chafed badly in spite of the parceling, and 
once when we came about it rubbed against the bobstay 
in an unprotected place, chafing through all but one 
strand. Part of the crew was under the weather and could 
do little to help, but except for the trouble with the sea 
anchor there was little to do but wait till the storm blew 
over and hope the Windjammer would stand on her feet. 

Mar. 29th: Towards morning the wind moderated and 
short choppy seas took the place of the long swell, pitch- 
ing the Windjammer about and almost throwing us out of 
our bunks. As soon as possible canvas was set and in a 
couple of hours were out of the Stream and in the smoother 
waters to the westward. The business of cleaning up the 
wreckage occupied most of the morning. In the cabin 
everything had been thrown around. The bilge had been 
washed up over the floor in the wild rolling, oil had spilled 
in the engine room, and gasoline leaked from the tanks 
due to a poor valve. Dishes were broken in the galley and 
a five-gallon glass water bottle had fallen from the top of 
the ice box over an eight-inch guard rail, covering the 
whole place with glass. 
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On deck our rigging was 
in worse state. Topping lifts 
on jib, foresail and mainsail 
had chafed through, the fit- 
tings holding forestaysail to 
deck had broken, and fore- 
sail torn so as to be useless. 
A foot rope had broken, the 
sea anchor hawser chafed 
through, and one of the 
square two-inch oak cross- 
pieces of the sea anchor 
was broken. The port jib 
sheet carried away when the 
bowsprit went under a wave 
and in the excitement a be- 
laying pin had been dropped 
through the after skylight. 

A light S.W. wind blew all day and with sheets started 
we headed N.W. for shore. We figured that the force of 
the Stream had just about held us where we were when 
the storm started and expected to hit land somewhere 
north of Jupiter Light. The morning sight showed that we 
were way off our dead reckoning and at noon, when we 
checked up, we found ourselves to be in Lat. 29° 16’ N., 
Long. 80° 31’ W., about 30 miles east of Daytona. In- 
stead of losing ground as we had imagined the Wind- 

jammer had hung on and the Gulf Stream carried us about 
60 miles to the north’ard. At 5 P.M. a strong breeze came 
up from the west and at 7 St. Augustine Light appeared 
on our port bow just where it should be. The breeze con- 
tinued strong and at 2.30 A.M. we came to anchor just in- 
side the jetties of St. John’s River, glad to be in smooth 
water once more, and turned in. In spite of the weather we 
had made good time from Miami to Jacksonville. The 300- 
mile run took us from Friday noon until 2 A.M. Monday, 
and for over 24 hours of the time we were hove to. 

Mar. 30th: All hands slept late and got a much needed 
rest. It was blowing hard from the N. when we finally 
get on deck at 11. So instead of trying to beat to Fernan- 
dina decided to make the run inside. Against the wind and 
tide we made little progress when we entered the inland 
channel and upon examining the propeller found it badly 
fouled with a rope, a part of the jib lift which came loose 
in the storm. Mac put on his bathing suit and in a few 
minutes cut it loose and we proceeded northward again 
at a much better rate of speed. The strong wind made the 
change in latitude noticeable and everyone shivered all 
day in spite of sweaters and sheepskin coats. The 25-mile 
run in the inland waterway was made in good time and 
we come to anchor off Fernandina at 5.30 P.M. 

The run up the coast to Charleston, S. C., was made in- 
side, passing through Cumberland Sound and the water- 
ways inside of the islands. The weather was cold and raw 
and the winds strong and mostly from the northward and 
northeast. On April 8th we weighed anchor from Charles- 
ton and ran around to the supply place in the Cooper 
River near the Yacht Club. Ice, water, 200 gals. gas, food 
and a new 102 Ib. anchor to replace one broken in the 
North Edisto River are put aboard during the a.m. There 
are a number of boats at the dock fitting out for the sea 
run. That night it was clear and at 10.30, with a full moon 
and light S.W. breeze blowing, things were made snug and 
at 12.30 we were at sea heading for Georgetown. Log read- 

ing, 12.0. 

Apr. 9th: 4 A.M. Log., 25. Wind light, S.W. Sea, smooth. 
Bar., 30.07. Making slow progress with light breeze. 
Course; E.N.E. 

8 a.M.: Cape Romain whistling buoy abeam. Wind 
same, course changed to N.E. 4E. 

i2 M.: Georgetown jetties due W. Wind same. 





Bow of Windjammer on her arrival back at Tom’s River. 


4 P.M.: Wind, S.S.E. 
Motor started. 

8 p.m.: Wind, S.S.E., 
freshening. Sail and motor. 

Midnight: Wind same. 
Sail and motor. Having 
failed to find the channel 
through Cape Fear swash 
we put to sea and at 12.30 
finally crossed the shoals 
about seven miles off. The 
lead showed a good two 
fathoms all the way and 
there being little ground 
swell there was no break. 
Run, 110 miles. 

At noon, April 9th, land 
was sighted ten miles west- 
ward of Beaufort entrance. Raining hard. A sudden squall 
at 10.30 had made us take in all canvas and when the wind, 
which had blown at hurricane strength, dropped we tied 
in two reefs and made our landfall soon after. 

2 p.M.: Picked up sea buoy off Beaufort Bar and with 
motor, mainsail and forestaysail put her across. A heavy 
break, due to high seas and an ebb tide, made hard going, 
but with the exception of one curler over the stern went 
through in fine shape. At 2.30 tied up at the Standard Oil 
dock in Beaufort and went below for lunch. Run, 90 miles. 

Apr. 11th: Underway again at 9.30, accompanied by 
the Swordfish, a small white schooner which had left 
Miami a few days before us. At noon entered Pamlico 
Sound and ran to shelter at 4.30 behind Brandt Island 
when a bad squall hit us. Run for day, 40 miles. 

On Apr. 13th the wind increased during the morning 
and by 10.30, when in Croatan Narrows, opposite Roa- 
noke Island, had to tie two reefs in the mainsail in order to 
beat through. Once clear of Croatan Light, at 11.30, we 
laid close hauled on st’b’d. tack, N. by W. 14 W. An hour 
and a half later we were at the entrance of North River. 
We started our motor in order to push through the nar- 
rows and were just ready to take in our foresail when it 
carried away, ripping across in the old tear made in the 
Gulf Stream, which we subsequently patched. The Sword- 
fish had been about two miles ahead of us when we left 
Croatan Light on the 13-mile run across Albemarle Sound 
and when we arrived at North River she was about the 
same distance astern. They had to stop and reef when 
half across, but we were outfooting them all the way. 
This was the only test we had against another schooner 
during the whole trip. Anchored in North Landing River. 
Run for day, 65 miles. 

The run through the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal 
to Norfolk was uneventful. At Hampton a telegram called 
the captain home by train and Ed was legally installed as 
captain at the Custom House, in the owner’s absence. The 
course chosen was up Chesapeake Bay, through the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal, down the Delaware River 
and up the coast to Barnegat Inlet. We reached the canal 
on April 20th and at 9 A.M., locked through into the Dela- 
ware River, having stopped at Delaware City to double 
reef the main and buy some provisions. With all we could 
carry we ran before a strong N.E. wind and with the ebb 
tide behind us made fine time. As we passed the govern- 
ment station storm warnings were up and rather than run 
around Cape May that night we decided to put in at 
Maurice River. At 2.30, after running through a large 
fleet of oyster schooners, we were at the mouth of the 
river and an hour later dropped our hook below Port 
Norris. It was a wonderful sight to see the oyster schoon- 
ers file past us as they returned at evening. The fleet con- 

(Continued on page 71) 

















The High, Short Gaff vs. the Marconi Rig 


By Cuartes E. Lucxg, Jr. 


sailing qualities of the Marconi rig as compared 

with the old gaff rig has come to light in a unique 
way on Barnegat Bay recently. Jersey waters had dis- 
carded the gaff rig for the jibheaded sails, when a number 
of the yachtsmen of that locality conceived the idea of 
combining the two rigs. 

The result was unique. The two sail plans were given a 
rather hasty trial, not at all conclusive as to the real worth 
of this new rig, which combined the high mast of the jib- 
header with a short gaff varying from six to seven feet in 
length. The theory back of this was to gain the windward 
qualities of the jibheaded sail, as well as the sail area aloft 
for use in light airs, without losing the advantage of the 
gaff rig in running before the wind. 

But let us see how the idea worked out in practice. The 
Mary Ann, in 1922, brought the Marconi rig to Barnegat 
and ‘‘cleaned up.” The following year four boats were 
built to try and stop this phenomenal creation of Mr. 
Charles D. Mower. The new cats were all equipped with 
the combination short gaff and Marconi rig and the plans 
of the Helen are typical. 

Following nearly a month of solid racing every one of 
these boats had discarded the rig and reverted to the 
straight jibheaded sail, and in every case their perform- 
ances were better. But even using the Marconi rig in its 
entirety none of these boats could consistently measure up 
to the champion, so the trials these craft received under 
the combination rig are not really conclusive. 

The writer sailed several races using this freak rig and 
had a chance to observe it closely. In his opinion the type 
of boats using it on Barnegat Bay were not the type on 
which to experiment with this rig. The Jersey catboats are 
necessarily of exceedingly shoal draft and on the windward 
work the effect of even the six-foot gaff made sail shorten- 
ing a necessity in any but the lightest of breezes. The four 
boats carrying this rig, and the Helen, shown in the 
accompanying plans, carried a hollow spar 52 feet in 
height on an overall length of boat of about 27 feet. 
Elaborate staying was needed and it was found that the 
boats could not carry 
their sail towindward, 
the weight of stays, 
gaff, and spreaders so 
far aloft allcombining 
to put the boat below 
her efficient sailing 
water line. 

In my opinion if 
these combination 
sails had received a 
tryout on some other 
type of boat than the 
shoal draft Barnegat 
cat the result might 
have been entirely 
different from the 
total failure which it 
turned out to be. A 
great deal of experi- 
menting would be 
necessary for a proper 
adjustment, but a fair 
trial would prove in- 
teresting. In the case 
of Barnegat it is my 
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The catboat Helen, with her tall 
short gaff rig. 











opinion that the boats were over-canvassed in the first 
place and that the lugging of sail which resulted could not 
be blamed entirely on the freak rig. 

The opinion of Charles D. Mower, designer of both the 
jibheaded and the combination sails of the Helen, as well 
as her hull, is an interesting one. His explanation of the 
failure of the new rig is as follows: ‘“‘The great difficulty 

seemed to be that the gaffs swung so far to leeward that 
the whole upper part of the sail would be aback even 
when the lower part stood with a good hard full.” 

Frank W. Thacher, owner and skipper cf the Helen, and 
one of the most prominent racing skippers on Barnegat, 
gives his opinion as follows, bearing out what I have said: 

“The Helen is a shoal draft boat with centerboard and 
no keel, and was designed to sail without ballast, and on 
such a type of boat the weight aloft must be kept down to 
a minimum so that the boat will stand up to her work and 
not be tender and roll down to her bilges and wallow, 
which was what the Helen did with that rig. 

“Theoretically the short gaff rig sounds fine, as the 
peak can be raised or lowered a little to make the sail set 
as desired, viz., flat for hard winds and full for light winds. 
The peak can also be dropped on a jibe in a stiff breeze, 
all of which sounds well. But in practice the rig proved 
worthless and in my case proved a total loss. I do, how- 
ever, heartily approve of the jibheaded rig for the style of 
catboats like the Helen and Mary Ann, as it certainly 
makes them very fast to windward and very nice to 
handle under varying weather conditions. It is a big 
improvement over the old gaff rig and a still bigger im- 
provement over the short gaff rig, as this rig has a high 
sail, with long luff.” 

Although appreciating the failure of his Helen, Bat and 
other boats used on Barnegat Bay to stand up under the 
freak combination rig, Charley Mower is rather optimistic 
concerning its possibilities if worked out under conditions 
suitable. “‘It seems to me,” he said, ‘“‘that it would be 
possible to work out a short gaff rig that would have ad- 
vantages over the jibheaded sail, but I think it would 
require considerable experimenting to get exactly the 
right length of gaff in 
proportion to the hoist 
and length of boom 
and just the right 
peak angle and length 
of mast-head to hold 
the gaff in. The prac- 
tical difficulty of this 
is that it would mean 

considerable expense 
and probably the loss 
of a number of races 
as it might take the 
best part of a season 
before proper results 
were obtained, and the 
majority of owners 
like to get a boat in 
winning formas quick- 
ly as possible rather 
than lose time in ex- 
periments.” 

So, if any conclu- 
sion may be drawn 
from the experience of 
Barnegat racing men 





The Bat, with the short gaff rig 
that was discarded. 
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in the use of the short gaff in a combination with the high 
mast of a Marconi rig, it is that it is worthless on extremely 
shoal draft boats. Beyond this, the failure of the freak rig 











The short gaff rig of the Helen, designed by C. D. Mower. 








in Jersey waters proved nothing, and from observations of 
the rig in action it seems quite probable that a success 
will be made of it on some other type of boat. 

[This short gaff rig has been used with great success on some of the 
extreme scow type of boats sailed on the inland lakes of Wisconsin and 


Minnesota. It has worked well there on flat, shoal draft boats, and 
some skippers seem to prefer it to the straight jibheader. — Eb.| 


A Husky, Moderate-Draft Yaw] 


In response to a demand from several quarters for an 
auxiliary cruiser of moderate draft, which would, at the 
same time, be reasonably fast, able, and sail at a small 
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Sail pian of 32-foot over all auxiliary yaw! designed 
by Ralph E. Winslow. 
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Accommodation plan of 32-foot over all yawl designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 


angle of heel, Ralph E. Winslow, naval architect of 
Atlantic, Mass., has prepared plans of a deep centerboard 
yaw! which are decidedly interesting, and which should 
find favor with those who, while they are limited as to 
draft, wish to do some coastwise cruising in safety and 
comfort. The design shows a boat 31 ft. II ins. o. a., 25 ft. 
4 ins. w.l., 10 ft. 10 ins. beam and 4 ft. draft. She has good 
freeboard, considerable sheer, and short overhangs, with 
rather fine and well-balanced ends. Ballast will be in the 
form of an iron keel of 4,200 lbs., and a similar amount 
will be carried inside. 

Descending the companionway steps we find a well 
equipped galley on the port side, with enclosed toilet 
room opposite. The main cabin amidships is equipped 
with two extension transoms, shelves and lockers, with 
hanging lockers just forward of it on each side. Two full- 
width berths are worked in forward, this part of the boat 
being easily curtained off so as to form a stateroom when 
mixed parties are cruising. 

An 8-10 h.p., 2-cylinder Coast Guard Kermath is shown 
under the companion steps, which should give a speed of 


over five miles an hour. Good storage space in 'lazarette 
and forepeak rounds out an arrangement which should 
work out well on both long and short cruises with up to 
six persons accommodated comfortably. 


A Twin-Screw Power Cruiser 


A handsome, able, twin-screw power cruiser with a 
good turn of speed and ample accommodations for seven 
people in the owner’s party is shown in the accompanying 
plans by Chester A. Nedwidek, naval architect of New 
York City. This craft is 85 ft. o.a. and 8o ft. w.l., with a 
beam of 15 ft. and draft of 5 ft. The sheer is rather straight 
and freeboard moderate, the lines of top of the sunken 
deckhouse, awnings, etc., having been carefully worked 
out so as to do away with a topheavy appearance. Two 
Sterling engines of 150 h.p. each are expected to drive her 
at a cruising speed of 14 miles. 

The accommodations for owner and guests are in the 
after part of the boat, and consist of a double stateroom 
with connecting bath for the owner, and two double and 
one single staterooms for guests, with separate toilet 
room. The engine compartment, which has full headroom, 
is amidships. Forward of it is the galley, from which 
companion steps lead to the deck dining saloon above. 
Crew's quarters forward are laid out for four men, with 
toilet room, lockers, etc. 










































































Plans of a handsome 85-foot over all twin-screw power cruiser, designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 
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Cabin plan of 42-foot over all schooner designed by C. D. Mower for his own use. 


“Charlie” Mower Designs a Schooner for 
His Own Use 


We take pleasure in reproducing herewith the plans of a 
30 ft. water line schooner which Charles D. Mower, naval 
architect of New York, has designed for his own use, and 
which will be built the coming winter. Mr. Mower had 
several definite requirements in view when he started to 
work, which were: (1) To produce a boat with good cruis- 
ing accommodations for four persons, with two separate 
sleeping compartments; (2) Room for a paid hand if so de- 
sired; (3) The boat must be suitable for going offshore, 
and yet fast enough to sail well under average Long Island 
Sound conditions in the summer months; (4) A rig that 
could be handled by one man when necessary, so that 
with one’s “‘better half’’ as first mate, the latter could 


take the wheel when necessary; (5) A good looking craft 
and typically a Mower design. 

The dimensions are as follows: l.o.a., 42 ft. 9 in.; l.w.l1., 
30 ft.; beam, 10 ft. 9 in.; draft, 6 ft.; sail area, 912 sq. ft. 
Two rigs and two cabin plans are shown. Mr. Mower will 
use the latest development of the Marconi rig — that is 
jib headers on both fore and main — and the cabin plan 
with forecastle and galley forward, large main cabin amid- 
ships, and two quarter berths. The after berths can be shut 
off by folding doors so that for ‘‘ mixed”’ parties the ladies 
can be given the main cabin with access to the toilet room, 
while the men use the two after berths. The paid hand 
gets a good forecastle berth, with full headroom under the 
forward end of the cabin trunk. 

Mr. Mower has tentative orders for several duplicate 
hulls, so alternate plans have been drawn for cabin ar- 





Alternate accommodation plan for Mower 42-foot schooner. 
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Sail plan showing gaff-headed rig for Mower schooner. Sail plan showing a double jib-headed rig for same boat. J 
rangement and sail plan. The second cabin plan has the » 
galley aft, and a double stateroom forward. This arrange- we , 
ment allows separate entrances to the toilet room from . “ 
both stateroom and main cabin and gives an extra berth . te 


aft which can be used either for a paid hand or a guest. 





Westerly, a Moderate Draft Sloop 


ACHTSMEN who demand a small auxiliary of mod- 

erate draft will be interested in the plans of Westerly, 
a 30 ft. sloop designed by John G. Alden for Samuel Fox, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, and built by Reuben Bigelow of ; 

Monument Beach, Mass. f ai 
Westerly is ‘‘all boat,” with short ends, rather hard / 
bilges, and 9 ft. 6 ins. beam, her draft having been kept ar 
down to 4 ft. for cruising in Chesapeake Bay. On her a, 
maiden spin in Buzzards Bay she proved able and handy, F wyeel 5 TS 
and in her first trials on the Delaware River she easily de- —— 4. | pau 

feated local cruising craft to windward. 

The sloop rig of 640 sq. ft. is easily handled, neither 
boom nor bowsprit projecting far outboard. The interior f ; | |p 
layout shows a large, workable galley aft on the port htt 
side, with toilet room opposite. The main cabin has two 
spring berths, one of which has an extension to the mid- 
ship line. A built-in berth forward gets full length by 
dropping the head board of the starboard midship berth. 
Lockers, shelves and stowage space are plentiful. 

A 2-cylinder Red Wing motor drives Westerly a good 
six miles an hour. 
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Sail and accomodation plans of Westerly, a 30-foot sloop designed for Samuel Fox, Jr., by John G. Alden. 








last month, the profession of naval architecture lost 

one of its most prominent members and yachting 
lost a friend who for forty years had given the best there 
was in him to the welfare of the sport. Apparently in the 
best of health when he left his 
office a few days before, he had 
a heart attack, brought on by 
acute indigestion, from which 
he never rallied. While the 
younger generation knows Mr. 
Gielow chiefly by the recent 
successful yachts he has turned 
out, the older yachtsmen re- 
member him as a great student 
in naval architecture, a well- 
grounded scientist and a 
pioneer in everything looking 
toward the higher develop- 
ment of yacht design and 
power. His death will be a 
distinct loss to yachting gener- 
ally. 

Henry J. Gielow was a na- 
tive of Wisconsin, being born 
in the small town of Mani- 
towoc, on Lake Michigan. His 
especial bent was manifest 
early, and as a boy he was al- 
ways engaged in making and 
sailing model yachts. Although 
boat sailing was his hobby, still 
he wasan indefatigable student 
and stood particularly high in 
mathematics and applied 
sciences. 

After finishing his studies, 
he entered the Government service in the middle of the 
'70's, rendering valuable services to Uncle Sam during a 
period of 13 years. During this time he continued his 
studies and independent investigations, devoting a great 
deal of attention to steam engineering. 

The form of vessels held an unfailing interest for him, 
and, reasoning purely from an engineering standpoint, 
he felt that the old theory of water being displaced 
laterally at the bow, and replaced vertically in the run, 
was radically wrong; his reason for this being that, as the 
pressure of a liquid is always perpendicular to a surface 
immersed in it, and further, that as a body will move in a 
straight line until acted upon by some other force, the 
tendency of a particle of water floating around a vessel 
would be as nearly as possible in a straight line and along 
a path that would be practically perpendicular to the 
surface of the vessel. With this as a groundwork, he 
developed a theory of stream lines, which later he tested 
with a glass model, and proved to be correct. 

With his fondness for boats and everything pertaining 
to them, he conceived the idea of locating in New York 
with a view to devoting his sole time to this class of work. 
The scientific training, combined with the practical ex- 
perience and natural taste and inclination towards ships 
and machinery, stood him well in connection with the 
designing of vessels equipped with steam engines or other 
motive power. The earlier years of Mr. Gielow’s profes- 
sional work in New York consisted largely in designing 


ie the sudden death of Henry. J. Gielow, at Detroit, 


Henry J. Gielow 





Henry J. Gielow. 





vessels and machinery for commercial purposes. Among 
some of the craft designed by him are the two 60-ton 
floating derricks owned by the Merritt Chapman Wreck- 
ing Company, worked out in 1895. In 1897 he designed 
several sub-aquaeous rock breakers to be used for deepen- 
ing the channel of the Hudson 
River that were a radical de- 
parture from the old-fashioned 
method of drilling and blast- 
ing. 

His fondness for yachting, 
however, soon brought him 
in touch with yachtsmen and 
yacht designing, his experi- 
ence and knowledge of steam 
machinery being of great help 
to him in his work; and the 
success of his first boat, the 
steam yacht Nydia, brought 
many other orders, among 
them being the steam yachts 
Theresa, Vesta, Albatross, 
Llewellyn, Marietta, Felicia, 
Seminole, Winchester, and 
Hauoli, the latter being, prob- 
ably, the fastest single screw 
yacht in the world. 

While these steam yachts 
were being produced, Mr. 
Gielow also designed a number 
of sailing yachts, but, as they 
were for cruising only, they 
did not attract the attention 
that they deserved, for they 
all proved eminently success 
ful and satisfactory for the 
purpose for which they were 
designed. One racer, the catboat Dot, designed in 1898, 
proved very successful, making a clean score of 100% 
in the Long Island Sound Racing Association for two 
consecutive years. Mr. Gielow always took a great in- 
terest in the betterment of yachts and boats, and was a 
strong factor in the adoption of the present Universal 
Rule. The first boat designed by him under this rule was 
the class Q boat Saetta, which proved to be the best in 
her class that year. In the fall of 1905, F. M. Smith 
commissioned Mr. Gielow to design for him a boat of 
about 60 feet rating for general racing. This boat was the 
first racing order received by Mr. Gielow, and how well 
he did his work is generally known. The Effort was un- 
doubtedly the most successful boat of the year, winning 
23 prizes out of 27 starts and the King’s Cup. 

Mr. Gielow’s name has been identified with motor 
boats almost from their inception. The first boat designed 
by him in which a motor was used was the houseboat 
Whim Wham, designed in 1896, and equipped with two 
White & Middleton single cylinder engines, of 30 h.p. each. 

One of the most notable vessels built from Mr. Gielow’s 
designs was the magnetic survey brigantine Carnegzte. 

Several other notable successes of Mr. Gielow’s design 
are the Delphine, the largest steam yacht in tonnage 
measurement built in the United States, the Goodwill, the 
ocean going Diesel auxiliary schooner yacht, and the Lea, 
the famous 6-metre sloop, a member of the American 
International teams of 1922, 1923 and 1924. 
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A few of the fleet of power boats which watched the recent Yale-Harvard boat race on the Thames, won by Yale. The fleet that will gather 
at Manhasset Bay for the Gold Cup races the end of August is expected to greatly exceed this in number. 





Many New Boats for the Gold Cup Regatta 


ITH only some four weeks before the Gold Cup 

races, on Manhasset Bay, which will be the big- 

gest speed boat regatta and carnival ever seen in 
New York waters, some uncertainty still exists as to 
just what new boats will be in action there, and just how 
many will be entered in the chief events. 

At least 14 boats will await the starting gun in the race 
for the Gold Challenge Cup which will be decided in three 
heats of 30 miles each on Saturday, August 29th. Accord- 
ing to the entry list at this time, this will be the largest 
race in the history of the classic contest. Authorities pre- 
dict that the winner of the trophy this season will set a 
mark faster than that of any previous season since the 
hydroplane was barred. The record is expected to take 

_a bigger jump than usual because of the keen competition 
by many of the most prominent designers and builders in 
the country. 

Caleb S. Bragg, present holder of the Gold Cup in the 
name of the Columbia Yacht Club, will put up a strong 
defense of the classic trophy on Manhasset Bay. He is now 
building a new boat, Running Wild, at the Horace E. 
Dodge Boat Works, to drive this season. This boat was 
designed by George F. Crouch and Mr. Bragg shortly 
after Baby Bootlegger won the cup last summer. They were 
guided by their experience:in that race. Running Wild 
will ‘represent some improvements in design over Baby 
Bootlegger. She will have a Packard Gold Cup engine. 

Baby Bootlegger is rebuilt and minor changes are ex- 
pected to make her a lot faster than she was when she won 
last season. She will be driven by Colonel Jesse G. Vincent 
of Detroit under the colors of the Columbia Yacht Club of 
New York. 


“‘Gar’’ Wood entered his first official challenge for the 
Gold Cup shortly after his run down the Hudson against 
the time of the Twentieth Century Limited, naming his 
Challenger Baby America II. She will also be a radical 
departure from the conventional type of Gold Cup boat, 
and will require a ruling as to her eligibility from the 
Racing Commission of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. She will have two engines, of a new type manu- 
factured by Mr. Wood in conjunction with a concern 
doing a large business in making automobile engines. 
They will be of approximately 215 cubic inches each in 
piston displacement. As these two motors will not total 
the maximum piston displacement of 625 cubic inches 
allowed Gold Cup boats under the rules, it is surmised 
that Mr. Wood has something up his sleeve in the matter 
of hull. 

The hull of Baby Motometer is still in the building at 
Henry B. Nevins’ place at City Island. Details of her con- 
struction are not yet available. 

Other entries have been received from Miami, Tampa, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and elsewhere. Yankee Doodle, 
a hydroplane now building for H. Alex Johnson, which 
will try to break the world’s speed record of 80.567 m.p.h. 
held by Gar Wood’s Miss America II, has been accepted 
as an entry for the American team of three hydroplanes 
which will defend the British International Trophy 


against the French challenger. Yankee Doodle will make 
her mile speed trials here during the Gold Cup Regatta. 

The other classes for the big regatta are all well filled. 
There will be a big fleet of the little 151-inch class of 
hydroplanes, many of them coming from the middle west. 
The mile trials will find many boats competing. 
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activities of the Rum’ Navy seem to be bearing 

fruit. In a circular letter from Admiral Billard, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, we are informed that 
all commanding officers of Coast Guard vessels have been 
ordered to “‘lay off’’ stopping, boarding and searching 
yachts, unless said yachts “be found communicating 
with or hovering about rum ships, or unless other partic- 
ularly suspicious circumstances require that they be 
stopped, boarded and searched.” In return for this im- 
munity, Admiral Billard asks yachtsmen to codperate 
with the Coast Guard by reporting the location or activi- 
ties of rum runners, and to assist in every possible way 
in the war on rum running. 

Fair enough! I believe that all yachtsmen will meet 
the Coast Guard halfway, and then some. But as the Ad- 
miral can’t be personally responsible for the actions of 
every upstart ‘patrol boat, it is perfectly possible that 
a few of us may be unlawfully stopped, boarded and 
searched, or have our craft damaged by a Coast 
Guard boat commanded by some ‘‘dub” who couldn’t 
tell a yacht from a battleship, and whose knowledge of 
even elementary seamanship would be a discredit to a 
boy in knee breeches. So, Mates, if anything like this 
happens, I suggest that you write promptly to the Ad- 
miral, giving the circumstances of the case in full — and 
I’m sure the Admiral will take immediate steps to see 
that full justice is done, with the result that once more 
we'll be able_to enjoy our yachting as we used to 
enjoy it, and as we have a right to enjoy it. 

, * 


[ace many complaints by yachtsmen against the 


The longer you live and the longer you knock around 
the water, the more boats of various types you will find, 
all used for pretty much the same purpose. The British, 
French, Scandinavians and Chinese — these, and many 
others, have developed worthy craft along widely diver- 
gent lines. There are good points in all of them. Look at 
that Dutch Hoogartswhich Fenger told us about in the last 
issue. What a queer critter! The more you study her the 
queerer she seems. But the Dutchmen are clever sea- 
goers, don’t forget that, and the Hoogarts has its merits, 
or the type would never have been developed. After a 
season’s experience in her, I hope Fritz will give us 
the ‘‘low down” on a craft which, to the average Ameri- 
can eye, seems to break about 90 per cent of the laws of 
naval architecture. We still have a whale of a lot to learn 
about boats. Maybe the Dutch can give us a valuable 
lesson or two. 


The 3,600-mile grind to Papeete is over, and was won 
by the schooner Mariner. Details are lacking, of course. 
When all the dope leaks out, and the experiences of all the 
craft become known, we should be able to store away 
some more valuable knowledge for use on deep water 
jaunts. One interesting sidelight has already developed, 
in the form of a radiogram from the schooner Jdalia, sent 
when she was some 1,500 miles out from ’ Frisco, and 
commenting most favorably upon her newly installed 
Marconi mainsail. [dalia’s skipper was most enthusiastic 
about it,-stating that it was more effective and easier to 
handle, in calm and storm, than the former gaff-headed 
sail. Experiences such as this should go a long way 
towards breaking down the barriers of prejudice with 
which cruising yachtsmen have surrounded the gaffless 


sail. 
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John Lawrence’s new schooner Advance was the sen- 
sation of the recent Eastern Yacht Club cruise. The 
Burgess-designed and Norwegian-built craft, with a 
combination of triangular staysails set between fore and 
mainmast in place of the usual gaff foresail, showed re- 
markable speed to windward and leeward against such 
sterling schooners as Wildfire, Queen Mab, Irolita and 
Flying Cloud. Of course, Advance might be a very fast 
boat with the regulation foresail — nobody knows that 
now, though it is rumored that Mr. Lawrence may try 
her out later on with the conventional rig. But as things 
stand now, and with numerous schooners being equipped 
with Marconi foresails as well as mainsails, it begins to 
look as though the old gaff foresail had quite a battle on 
its hands to keep its place in the sun. 

* * * 

The Norwegian invasion has made startling progress 
at Marblehead. In the Q Class, the Anker-designed Sally 
XIII has been tearing gaping holes in the enemy’s lines, 
while in the R Class Spry, from the board of the same 
designer, has been making successful sorties against the 
American-designed craft. Our American designers had 
better look to their laurels. 

* * * 

Up on the Inland Lakes they have been hollering for 
years about the unmatchable speed of their scow-type 
craft with bilge boards and double rudders — “floating 
sidewalks,’ as they have been facetiously dubbed. But 
now I hear that down on Barnegat Bay the sneakboxes 
and cats have trimmed the new Inland Lake scow class 
to a fare-ye-well. Will some Lake sailor kindly explain? 
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Clear Valspar on 
exterior brightwork 


Valspar Protects the ““Yoreda”’! 


RIM and luxurious is the “Yoreda”—with 

ample power and speed for any sport occa- 
sion, yet roomy enough to undertake the longest 
of cruises in comfort. 


Built along the latest lines and with the finest 
materials, the “Yoreda” is finished inside and 


out with Valspar, of course! 


Mr. Aaron De Roy, owner of the “Yoreda” 
writes, “Valspar has given us wonderful satisfaction. 
Personally I do not believe there is another varnish 
on the market that will stand the water, hold its 
lustre and give the wood the same protection as 


Valspar.” 


Valspar is the one absolutely waterproof var- 
nish. It is unaffected by fog, rain, sun, or even 
the action of oily and sandy river water, and keeps 


woodwork and hulls bright and sparkling all season. 


Small wonder that leading yachtsmen and boat- 
builders everywhere specify Valspar as the finish 
on their boats. For they know that Valspar is 
the only finish that can stand the exacting con- 
ditions of marine service! 


Send the coupon for generous samples. 


Clear Valspar on 
all interior woodwork. 


Mich., 


“ Yoreda” — owned by Mr. 


De Roy of Detroit 
ts 62 feet overall 









This coupon is worth 20c to $1.60 






























VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR': 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I tencipse dealer's name and stam 
mple can checked at right. ( y one sample of each 
uct supplied at this special price. Write plainly.) 
Velen Instruction Book with Color C Charts, 1 5c extra. 


YACHT, 8-25 


—20c for each 40c 


Clear Valspar .. 0 


Valspar Bronze 
ottom Paint 


Aluminum Paint . 0 
Gold Paint. ... 
Yacht White .. 
Yacht Black .. 
Valspar-Enamel . 
Choose 1 Color ..... 
Valspar-Stain .. 0 
Choose | Color ... . 
Valspar Book 
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Clean and compact, the New Kermath is 
notable for accessibility. 


Representing in its finished form the concen- 
trated experience gained in more than 30 years 
boatbuilding, designing and experimenting — 
bringing to its owner the utmost in speed 
and reliability —it follows naturally the 
MATTHEWS 38 is powered with the new and 
greater KERMATH SIX. 


Not only has this new KERMATH speed and 
power. Just as firmly entrenched in its con- 
struction is the day in and day out depend- 
ability and sure, quick starting that have made 


Kermath Manufacturing Co. 
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Kermath boat engines the choice of the 
majority of good boat builders for many years. 


And here is a high-powered boat engine that 
develops power with a most frugal economy. 
In this model the reputation made and main- 
tained by Kermath for long mileage on gas and 
oil, is upheld. 


Probably the most advanced design of the 
marine engine market is found in this 
KERMATH SIX. The stiff, sturdy crankshaft, 
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the Matthews “38” 





The Matthews ‘‘38.’’ A complete practical cruiser backed by 30 years’ 


continuous experience. 


big enough for an engine twice the size, is held 
rigidly in seven oversize bearings. 


This means a smooth, effortless performance 
that is new to marine engines. 


Then, here also is the 7-bearing camshaft. Held 
rigidly, it times the engine perfectly and is yet 
another reason for Kermath uniform power 
flow. 


Carburetion, ignition, lubrication,—each pre- 


sent big forward steps in producing the ideal 
engine for the Matthews 38. And each was 


Kermath Powered. 


thoroughly proved in actual service before the 
Kermath Six was chosen for this ideal summer 
home afloat. 

See the Matthews 38 today if you are interested 
in this type of boat. Let your nearest Matthews 
Dealer give you a demonstration. We know 
you’ll convince yourself that here is one of the 
greatest engines in one of the greatest boats of 
its size, ever built. 

Write us for full information on the KERMATH 
Six or other Kermaths. There is one for every 
boat and we’ll gladly give you prices and details. 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


11 E. Wellington St., Toronto, Ont. 


$135.00 
to 


$1450.00 









































Photo by Wide World 


Maneuvering for the start in the trial races sailed on Charles River Basin, Boston, for the selection of a challenger 
to go to England to race for the Yachting Monthly Cup. The boat at the right is Weaver’s Slipper, and the one in 
the foreground John Black’s Bostonia. 


Model Yacht S/zpper to Represent the United States 
Abroad 


FTER a series of races lasting over three days, the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club’s Slipper, 
owned by Joseph Weaver, was selected to repre- 

sent the Model Yacht Racing Association of America in 
the forthcoming races for the Yachting Monthly Cup, to 
be sailed at Gosport, England, July 31st to August 3rd. 
The trial races were sailed on the Charles River Basin, 
Boston, under the auspices of the Boston Model Yacht 
Club. The following clubs were represented with models, 
each club being allowed to enter one boat only: 
Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, F. D. Trapp. 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, Shpper, Joseph 
Weaver. 
Boston Model Yacht Club, Bostonia, John Black. 





The new Class P boat Avis, designed by John A. Connolly, which has 
been winning races on Great South Bay. 


Detroit Model Yacht Club, Miss Detroit, W. J. 
Stevenson. 

Marblehead Model Yacht Club, Fred L. Pigeon. 

The first race was sailed in a true, moderate southeast 
wind and was won easily by Slipper, with Bostonia 
second. The second race was sailed in a hard blow from 
the southwest and rough water. Slipper again won with 
Bostonia, John Black, second. On the third day two heats 
were sailed under conditions simulating as nearly as 
possible those to be met with abroad, except that the 
boats were handled from rowboats. On both windward 
legs, Slipper won. On the running leg, the Bostonia won, 
something going wrong with the Slipper’s steering gear. 
The board of judges, consisting of George Owen, Francis 
Lee Herreshoff and H. L. Stone then selected the Slipper. 

E. A. Bull’s boat, Polka Dot II was not entered from 
the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club. She sailed the last 
day by courtesy, and raced the next day at Marblehead. 
She is a very fast boat and might have been chosen had 
she been the representative of the Club. On July 12th, 
at Marblehead, she beat the Slipper and the rest of the 
fleet and won the handsome trophy put up by Com. 
Nathaniel F. Ayer for that event, the first one, by the 
way, given by a yacht club of the standing of the Eastern, 
for models. 

The Boston Model Yacht Club were ideal hosts. They 
offered every facility to the visiting sailors, and they 
fought out gamely every race to the finish. 

The hopes of American model sailors will go across 
with “‘Joe’’ Weaver. He sailed on July 18th and should 
have arrived in the ‘‘enemy’s country”’ on the 24th, with 
a week to tune up before the Internationals. He has a 
fast boat, one of the best in this country, and he has had, 
probably, more experience in sailing under the conditions 
he will meet abroad than any other man on this side of 
the “‘ pond.” 
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Baby Clair IV Wins Bear Mountain Handicap 

(Continued from page 50) 
stakeboat. Adele, of the Stuyvesant Yacht Club, was 
first to turn and start on the homeward course, followed by 
Grayling II, Starlight, Baby Claire and Tescil. Choppy, 
water in Tappan Zee and Haverstraw Bay had given the 
Gordon deep-sea cruiser her chance and she had con- 
siderably improved her position in the line. Starlight had 
engine trouble during the first half of the race. Both boats 
drove hard to make up the loss. Adele, however, drew 
away from the field and finished first by some minutes. 
Starlight crossed the line second, at speed considerably 
below her best showing of last season. Grayling II 
followed. Then came Baby Claire IV and after her Tescil, 
followed hard. 

Excitement began to run high among the crowd gath- 
ered at the Colonial clubhouse. Several boats had sur- 
passed expectations. Starlight, favorite to win, had been 
beaten by 10 minutes by Baby Claire IV on time allow- 
ance. Tescil had bettered expectations by nearly half an 
hour. Shadow, scratch boat, came in after a steady run of 
the entire course. Her motor is a Scripps-6 but not the 


current high speed model. The summary follows: — 
Allow- Corrected Position 


Boat Owner Club Rating ance Time at Finish 
Shadow Wm. A. Joy Yonkere Y.C. 50.27 scratch 6:24:47 26 
Yo-Ho J. E. Barton N. Y.M. B.C. 46.70 0:23:32 5:54:56 25 
Tescil Chas. Trunz Sheepshead 42.52 0:56:15 4:46:40 12 
Engracia M.F. Norton N.Y.M.B.C. 40.42 1:15:17 5:26:51 21 
Adele G. A. Tracy Stuyvesant 40.12 1:18:02 4:13:29 4 
Grayling 11 Wm. O. Mason Stuyvesant 39.04 1:28:42 4:13:36 5 
Fanchon W. A. Seibert Colonial 38.70 1:32:08 5:10:22 18 
Eileen Chester Grant N.Y.M.B.C. 38.44 1:34:34 5:20:36 20 
Starlight W. H. Sterling Tamaqua 38.38 1:35:25 3:59:40 2nd 
Falcon P. W. Johns Morrisania 38.27 1:36:35 4:58:02 13 
Thais Me E. L. Kieger N. Y. M. B. C. 38.13 1:38:06 5:00:01 14 
Margareth1r N. Nelson N. Y.M.B.C. 37.78 1:41:46 D.N.F. 

Irene H.F. Dobbin Colonial 37.24 1:47:56 5:32:59 23 
Estelle L. Burger Colonial 37-77 1:41:52 6:38:08 27 
Bud J. Fox Federal 37.18 1:48:38 5:46:32 24 
Anna W. F. E. Wuerz Tamaqua 37.38 1:46:21 5:32:41 22 
Virginia Harold S. Maps Yonkers 36.61 1:55:02 5:04:58 15 
Baby Claire tv Frank V. Borick N.Y. A.C. 36.73 1:53:39 3:49:56 Ist 
Redcyl J. R. Huntley Sheepshead 36.42 1:57:29 4:24:46 

Maja C. P. Sullivan Sheepshead 36.01 2:02:15 5:08:00 17 
Algos R. F. Ponce N. Y.M. B.C. 35.85 2:04:01 4:20:24 7 
Bricktont11 <A.L. Bobrick Colonial 35.32 2:10:35 4:42:50 II 
Paducah P. J. Downey, Jr. Sheepshead 35-15 2:12:45 4:36:45 10 
Letsgo W. H. Sherr N.Y. M. B.C. 35.02 2:14:31 5:16:50 19 
Cleo R. Raubitscheck Colonial 34.48 2:21:14 4:13:06 3rd 
Wolf E. Cohn Colonial 34.08 2:27:30 4:17:35 6 
Gem John Hodgart Yonkers 31.87 2:57:53 4:25:02 
Aeolus G. J. Guy Sheepshead 37-33 1:46:54 5:05:21 16 





Around Cuba in the Windjammer 
(Continued from page 58) 
sists of about 250 vessels, all schooners from 60 to 100 feet 
long. Most of them have auxiliary power but some man- 
age to get along with their tender pushing them when 
there is no wind. They were a fine fleet of boats, all well 
kept and a wonderful sight when under sail. Run 57 miles. 

Apr. 21st the N.E. wind was still blowing as we weighed 
anchor at 5.30 and followed the oyster fleet out into the 
bay. We ran down through Cape May Channel, around 
Prissy Wicks Shoals, in fast time. Quite a sea was running 
outside and as the wind moderated a bit we shook the 
reefs and an hour and a half later come to anchor inside 
Cold Spring Inlet. 

When we arrived at Barnegat Inlet a high sea was 
running and after circling in and trying to pick up the 
buoys (which we later learned had been washed away) we 
hoisted the pilot signal and the life savers started out for 
us. Two fishing boats arrive before they came so we fol- 
lowed them across the bar with no mishaps. Inside we are 
inspected by the coast guard and were soon headed up 
Barnegat Bay towards home under a stiff south wind. 

At 6.30 we arrived at the dock and had a great recep- 
tion with nearly everyone on hand to welcome us. It was a 
fine finish to a great cruise which took us exactly five 
months to a day. The distance made by the chart was 
4,182 miles, but the actual distance covered was well over 
5,000 nautical miles. The same crew that started were on 
hand at the finish, except the captain, who had to leave the 
ship at Norfolk, but he was on the dock when we arrived. 
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Illustrated by Francis J. RiGNey 


With an Introduction by 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEVvELT 
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H1s book was written in order to describe 
to the layman ships and the sea. Over a hun- 
dred illustrations show every type of craft 
from the Nile boats of the earliest Egyptians 
through the giant ships of today. 

Though the book is non-technical, there are 
many facts which have hitherto been ob- 
scure and which will be of exceptional inter- 
est to those who know the sea and ships. 
This book is no mere treatise — it is alive, 
vivid, colorful. The author has had many 
adventures on the sea. He has served in every 
capacity, from stoker and deckhand to super- 
cargo and officer. Thus he is able to impart 
the true romance which is ever associated 
with ships and the sea. 
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Every reader of Yacutinc should own this 
book. Price $4.00 postpaid 
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Special Offer: 


SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS and Yacutino 
for one year (12 issues) rrrrrrrrrrrrree $6.50 


TIFT A IITITTIIIIIIITITIIITIGITITITIITITII IIT IITIIIIIIIITIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIITT 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


25 West 43xD Street, New Yor«x 
Enclosed find $4.00. Please send SHIPS OF THE SEVEN 


00000 


Please send SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS and Yacatine 
for one year for which I enclose $6.50 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION [1] 
RENEWAL [] 


CANADIAN SUBSCRIPTION, FIFTY CENTS EXTRA 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR EXTRA 
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SHIPS of the 
SEVEN SEAS 


‘By HawTHORNE DAMNIEL 
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Launching of the 100-foot power cruiser Sea Drea 


megs 


* 


m from the yard of her designers a d builders, the Luders Marine ; 


Constr. Co., Stamford. She is owned by Col. Samuel M. Nicholson and is powered with two Sterling engines. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Lloyd’s Register of 


American Yachts 


Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts for 1925, the 23rd annual 
edition, gives further evidence of 
the great change which has taken 
place within the past few years, not 
only in the increasing total of yachts, 
but in the growing proportion of 
the number of comparatively small 
craft, from 50 feet downward. The 
number of yachts listed, 3,769, ex- 
ceeds all previous records; the owner- 
ship of these yachts is divided among 
3,650 yachtsmen, who support 418 
clubs and 35 associations of various 
kinds, all devoted to the advance- 
ment of the sport. 


The replacing of the color section 
last year, after its discontinuance 
during the war, has restored one of 
the most popular features of the 
Register; the 46 color plates in the 
1925 book include a total of 480 
burgees of yacht clubs and associa- 
tions and 1,989 private signals of 
yachtsmen. 

While all flag plates are included 
in the Register proper, the same 
plates are bound separately in a 
smaller volume for convenient ref- 
erence to the flags only. 

The Yacht Register is published 
as usual in blue cloth with gilded 
edges at $14.00, and plain canvas at 
$12.00; the Flag Book, in blue cloth, 
at $3.00. Published by Lloyd’s 


The little 25-foot cruiser built by Furness Boats, Sea Bright, is 
a snappy, wholesome craft. With a 12 h. p. Kermath she will 


make 10 m. p. h. 


(Right) The new Mianus 4-cycle gasoline motor of 25-40 h. p. 
has a number of outstanding features. 


Register of Shipping, 17 Battery 


Place, New York City. 





The Furness 25-ft. Cruiser 


A snappy little cruiser in the low 
price class which is attracting much 
favorable attention is the Furness 
25-Footer, built by Furness Boats, 
Sea Bright, N. J. This new craft is 
of the well known Seabright dory 
type, well built of fine materials, and 
comes well equipped in every way. 
The cockpit is large and comfortable, 
and the cabin has two good berths, 
and toilet, galley, etc. A Kermath 
Unit F motor of 12 h.p. drives her 
close to 10 miles an hour. 
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SKIPPERS AHOY! 


How about some new china or crystal for summer 


E guests assemble at the landing, hop the 
dinghy, mount the side and are ready for the 
cruise! 

When the anchor is weighed and the waves 
lap the sides as out you go— the chances are 
that some cook, amateur or professional, is 
down in the galley hard at work onthe eatables! 


When the first meal is served, what will 
bear it? A miscellaneous assortment of rather 
declasse china or a tidy and shipshape set from 
Ovington’s, decorated with your own and your 
club flags, marked with your marks—as much 
your own as the boat itself? 


entertaining on that yacht of yours? 








It’s quite easy to have that china—éasy on 
your purse and your time. You can get a set 
for six people for as little as $100. You can get 
a crystal service for even less. And the for- 
malities of the thing are simple too. All you 
need is to drop in or drop us a note. In a few 
days we'll have some designs to show you— 
and we're glad to do it for any member of a 
recognized yacht club. 


OVINGTON’S 


The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 


The design illustrated has a ma- 
rine blue band, and a set for six 
people, with two flags or with one 
flag and the name of your yacht, 
may be had for $100. The same 
set for twelve people costs $171. 
This pattern is open stock and 
takes only three weeks to deliver. 
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NO GEARS 
to wear out 


NO VIBRATION 
to cause trouble 


MINIMUM 


saltwater; 
fitted for fresh 
water. Cast iron 
for oil service. 
A type for 
every ship 
afloat 


Bows: off hes coutee—diiti- 
ing with rudder disabled 
into unknown waters—a night 
black as pitch—-CRASH—a 
sand bar! 
breaks above cee pandemonium, — 


Teale toe Ady. AB-Porgiie | 


“Pumps are in action, operating quietly, 
without : 


All bronze for 
bronze 


pairs lave been siade=> twie Aue 
All-Purpose Pumps and hot tar has 
saved forty lives—and 40 more men 
are “standing-by” AMF. 


Adtetiexn Machine & Foundry Co. 


5520 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Books for the Yachtsman 


Ships of the Seven Seas, By Hawthorne Daniel 


Doubleday Page & Co. 1925. Illustrated by Francis J. 
Rigney. 
N Ships of the Seven Seas, the author, Hawthorne 
Daniel, has put into one book the history of the de- 
velopment of ships, from the very earliest time down to 
the present. Other authors have given us the story of 
ships of a certain type, or of a certain era, but never be- 
fore has the story of sail, of steam, and of vessels of war 
been brought between the pages of one book. Naturally in 
covering such a wide field the author has been unable to 
go into as much detail of each type and period as the 
student of ship development would like, but as he has 
frankly stated, the book is written not so much for the 
student as for those who are interested in the subject 
in a general way, and for that great mass of readers to 
whom the gradual evolution of the ship through thou- 
sands of years is not familiar. It is only since the outbreak 
of the World War that Americans as a whole have begun 
to think of ships and of shipping. It is for such as these 
that Ships of the Seven Seas was written. The author has 
done his work well. He has made an interesting book that 
touches the high spots in the development of the ship — 
first under the impulse of oars, then under the urge of sails, 
tracing the gradual evolution of the sailing ship from the 
early boats of the Egyptians of 6000 B.c. to the greatest 
marvel made by man, the great clipper ships of the 50’s. 
Likewise in steam he has shown the development of 
power-driven vessels from the beginnings, to the great 
ships such as the Berengaria and the Leviathan. He has 
also traced the development of seamanship, navigation 
and commerce, each in a separate chapter. It is a book well 
worth having and reading. 





Faatoai to Papeete — Personally Conducted 
(Continued from page 36) 


little Faaroa kicked up her heels at the sea for the last 
time and glided into the smooth lagoon. The engineer 
tooted deafeningly on a whistle large enough for an ocean 
liner. The passengers began to sit up and take notice. The 
pigs stopped squealing. The chickens shook themselves to 
dry their feathers. A Chinaman, astonishingly soon, 
thrust his head up through the cabin hatch. A screech of 
derision met him and the bucks showered him with 
bananas. He ducked back with a sickly grin. 

Yank — on the fishline. The motor slowed down. We 
slid alongside the stone embankment. 

Yank — on the fishline again. The motor reversed. A 
line shot out from the bow. Pini was up and at ’em again. 
He hollered at a little brown imp on shore. The imp slipped 
the noose over the iron cannon embedded, muzzle up- 
ward, in the earth. 

Yank; yank ... the motor gave a last chuggety- 
chug. A long plank about six inches wide was laid from 
shore to ship. There were 20 feet of harbor water between 
us and the shore, and this was the only fresh suit of whites 
we had with us. But we teetered along, bag in one hand, 
catching the air with the other. Fowler met us at the 
shore end. The pay-as-you-enter way of doing things 
hasn’t reached Tahiti as yet. We fork out a dirty five- 
franc note and two dirtier one-franc notes. We fork it out 
gladly. Little enough for a 20-mile personally conducted 
cruise. And now for some eats. For it has been nine hours 
since we last tasted food. That means the trip took some 
seven hours to accomplish. A little less than three miles an 
hour. But it was worth it. Look at the fun you had. And 
anyway, you can’t expect too much for seven francs. 
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BISCAYNE BABIES—21 ALL 
~ “ge aT i - racing Aug. 29th and 30th 
finished with 
SMITH’S PRODUCTS 
The 
‘‘CUP DEFENDER VARNISH”’ 
AQUATITE 


and 
CANOE ENAMELS 
same as the ten boats 
AT MIAMI, FLA. 


31 IN ALL 
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Built by Purdy Boat Co., Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 
Scripps Powered 


Special Hard Gum Marine Products for Racing Boats 


AQUATITE VARNISH— MARINE WHITE ENAMEL— YACHT BLACK GLOSS— YACHT DECK BUFF— 
FRICTIONLESS RACING BOTTOM (Copper Bronze Finish) —YACHT BOTTOM GREEN (Hard Racing Finish) 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


SIXTH and SEVENTH STREETS at WEST AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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WILCOX, . 
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World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
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Yacht Appointments 
of Distinction 


FURNITURE DECORATION 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Hovk Galleries 
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Mosse Yacht Linens - 


= 

= 

= 

= are. not for the rough and ready 

= yachtsman. If your idea of fun is 

Ss a buried bowsprit and a faceful of 

s spray —sheer off! This is not for 

Ss the likes of you.* ... ...+.- 

S But, if you seek the niceties of 

= existence and entertainment, if you 

S refer the blissful shelter of the 

— nai to battling the briny, if 

0 you'd rather dine horizontally 

= with the proper silver, china, and 

= damask than clutch at a bun on a 

= recling deck, then you'll appreciate 

= a Mosse Yacht Set which includes 

= everything necessary for your own 

= enjoyment and the entertainment 
of your guests—table damask, 
towels, and bed linens, designed 
especially for your boat and 
marked with your flags... . . 


c 
3 
. POSSE 
S 
M 


i 


INCORPORATED 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 
*Of course, if you insist, you'll find 


our blankets, and such, not too 
refined —and very comfortable. 
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The Season on the New England Coast 
(Continued from page 48) 


III, Yankee, Gypsy, Momiji, Spry, Ellen, Shrew and 
Norseman. 

It blew fresh again on June 27 in the second of the 
Eastern’s series, the yachts finishing as follows: Spry, 
Yankee, Ellen, Dandelion, Shrew, Norseman, Gypsy, 
Opeechee III and Momijt. 

The owners sailed the Dandelion, Ellen, Norseman, 
Gypsy and Momiji in all the races; Philip Benson sailed 
the Spry, while the skippers of the others were, Ralph 
Hendrie in the Shrew, Frank Munro in the Opeechee III, 
and Mr. Welch and Mrs. Welch alternating in the 
Yankee, the latter holding the tiller in the race of June 
27th, when she finished in second place. 

The 7ricoona and Pollyanna, both bound for Buzzard’s 
Bay, left Bremen late in May and would have been in 
the Beverly Yacht Club’s opening regatta off Marion on 
June 20th had not the steamer broken down. They did 
not reach Boston until July 1st and did not appear in 
Buzzard’s Bay until some days later. 

Strikes at Copenhagen held up the work on the Gefion 
and Ruweida IV for several weeks and it was well into 
July before they turned up at Marblehead. The Scapa II 
was not ordered until April, but the Anker company 
rushed work on her and she reached Halifax early in 
July. 

John Alden had built in Germany on his own account 
two Class R yachts from his own design, one of which 
was shipped to Halifax late in June. 

The Nordic was not raced in Mt. Desert waters until 
some time after her arrival at Seal Harbor, where her 
owner has established a lively little class of 15-foot 
knockabouts for the local youngsters. It was Mr. Ford’s 
intention, however, to send the Nordic to Marblehead for 
the International, with the possibility that Capt. Anker 
might try her out as well as the Scapa IJ. 

The Norwegian designer and builder was expected at 
Marblehead the last of July, and a number of his Ameri- 
can friends, some of whom he had known only through 
correspondence, were planning to give him a lively 
month in the R and Q class yachts. 

New fleets of small boats were delivered late in June 
to Duxbury, Scituate, Cohasset, Winthrop, and Manches- 
ter and were in the racing on Independence Day. The 
flock of Duxbury ‘‘ Ducks’’ was the largest in number, 
24 of these 14-foot knockabouts coming across from Chais- 
son’s yard at Swampscott, which increased the Duxbury 
fleet to over 90 racing boats, the largest fleet, next to 
Marblehead, in any yachting center east of Long Island 
Sound. Twenty of these ‘‘Ducks”’ sailed a lively race on 
June 27th which was won by Mr. and Mrs. E. M 
Farnsworth. 

The Cohasset yachtsmen received their new Baby 
Knockabouts, 11 of which the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Company constructed at Wareham this spring, and 
started racing them on July 4th. These boats are a trifle 
smaller than the club’s class of ‘‘O”’ boats. Cohasset also 
announced that the club would hold elimination races for 
clubs on the South Shore of Massachusetts Bay on 
August 17th to select a representative to the national 
junior championship at Marblehead the following week. 
The North Shore junior eliminations were held on the 
week of July 21st, while the Beverly Yacht Club will 
hold a similar series for clubs in the Cape Cod district 
early in August. The winners in these three Massachu- 
setts series will meet two crews from Long Island Sound, 
one from Rhode Island and, possibly, one each from 
Maine and Canada. The national junior championship for 
the Sears Cup, to be held during the week of August 24th, 
will be sailed in Herreshoff Class S yachts. 
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Alden Yachts 


O. 248-E — The one remaining schooner of the four sister boats 
to the “MALABAR VI” which I have constructed this winter. 


52’ 3” o.a., 38’ l.w.1., 12’ 2” beam, 7’ 4” draft, 734 tons outside ballast. 
F-4 Scripps motor in separate compartment aft, controls leading to 
cockpit, normal cruising speed under power, seven knots; feathering 
propeller, self-starter. large double stateroom aft, sleeps four in 
main cabin; extremely large iey and forecastle; painted decks with | 
Honduras mahogany hatches, companionways, etc. 





“MALABAR VI" has proved very able and fast, handling perfectly 
without her jib (a feature found only in Alden .ahaneet and is a 
boat that sails on her bottom, not on her side. Very heavily con- 
structed and extremely well finished. 





If you are considering a boat either of this type or of any other, let 
me consult with you. This boat, together with a Marconi auxiliary 
ketch of approximately the same size, now ready for delivery. If 
desiring to build, an early order should be placed as the builders are 
already well filled with orders for 1926. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 






































PALMER ENGINES 


2 to 80 h.p. 1 to 6 cylinders 
For Pleasure and Commercial Service 


Unfailing Quality 


The fruit of 25 Years of Success in building 
Marine Power Plants — 





Model YT2 


5 h.p., 2 cyl., 4 cycle; weight about 200 lbs. 
The latest addition to the Palmer line 


PALMER BROS., ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md. ..306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va....... 1st and Front Sts. 
Boston, Mass........ 59 Haverhill St. Philadelphia, Pa......... 9 N. 6th St. 
jacksonville, Fla... .122 So. Ocean St. Portland, Me.......39 Portland Pier 
Yew York City.. .128 Lexington Ave. Vancouver, B.C..... 1100 Powell St. , 
Tampa, Fla...... 337 So. Franklin St. 















Seis’ IT ROARS! 


The FEDERAL ELEC- 
TRIC SIREN gets instant 
attention. It is the recog- 
nized Marine call — in use 
everywhere. 

Your Boat should have one 
— Made in 6, 12, 18, 24, 


99 

TYPE “A 32, 110, 220, or 250 volts. 
: Operates either A. C. or 
PRICE D. C. Copper, Brass, or 
Nickel on Copper or Brass 

$50.00 finish. Price only $50.00. 
Send Coupon today, 30-day 
COMPLETE Trial, Money Back Guar- 





antee. Be sure to give 
voltage desired. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


8700 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

8700 S. State St., Chicago, III. 

Send Type “A” FEDERAL SIREN, $50.00, complete for 
ikea volts, and if not pleased I will return it prepaid for 
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Everywhere you go 
you find these 


two thirst-erasers! 
HEREVER you go this summer, 


-from Bar Harbor, Maine, to 
Coronado Beach in California, you will 
. find these two thirst-erasers. Choose 
- Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular, to get 
that rare and spicy flavor that is real 
ginger ale. Uncap Clicquot Pale Dry for 
a drink as delicate and subtle as Regular 
Clicquot is vigorous and full-flavored. 


Both are full of life. Both have the famous 
Clicquot Club taste that, forty years ago, 
taught America what real ginger ale is like. 


Everywhere, you find these two fine 
_ drinks — and you always find them with 
the same unvarying quality! For forty 
years Clicquot Club Ginger Ale has been 
the same, for better ginger ale than 
Clicquot Club just can’t be made. Choose 
either blend, and with the first sip you'll 
know why no ginger ale can justify a higher 
price than Clicquot Club. The Clicquot 
Club Company, Millis, Mass., U, S. A. 
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Donald McKay 
(Continued from page 23) 


fortitude that made him proof against the ills of fortune. 

Many men whose genius and enterprise made possible 
the great era of the clipper ship died in obscurity and even 
poverty. And America will only be doing tardy justice 
by erecting a monument to the memory of Donald Mc- 
Kay, the premier designer and builder of that epoch — 
an epic period in the history of sailing ships. Captain 
Clarke, in his Clipper Ship Era, has pointed out that if it 
had not been for the enterprise of the ship owners and 
ship builders of the Atlantic States, the commonwealth of 
California might have been lost to the U. S. A. — or only 
gained at the expense of a war with England or Spain and 
the United States. Prior to 1849 England and Spain were 
trying to arrive at an agreement to divide the Pacific 
Coast between them; and at that time the United States 
would certainly have been wary of a war with these two 
powers. When gold was discovered in 1849, neither Eng- 
land nor Spain were in a position to throw their nationals 
there in numbers. The Atlantic States, thanks to their 
shipowners and builders, were. George Francis Train of 
Enoch Train and Co., Boston, fitted out 100 ships for 
California in the following year, and many of these ships 
had been built by his friend, Donald McKay. 





Owing to the general interest in the-fund for the re- 
building of the U. S. S. Constitution and the proposed 
memorial to Donald McKay, the famous clipper ship 
builder, and to the number of visitors from outside of New 
England who are coming to the Old State House to see 
the models, pictures and memorabilia relating to the 
U.S. S. Constitution and to Donald McKay, the Exhibi- 
tion Committee of The Marine Museum has decided to 
continue the exhibition through the summer. The rooms 
of The Marine Museum, in the Old State House at the 
head of State Street, Boston, Mass., are open daily, except 
Sundays and holidays. Visitors from outside of Boston and 
New England are contiaby invited to visit the exhibition 
while in the city. 





Lighting the Boat 
(Continued from page 46) 

had in small and large sizes. The use of reduction valves 
and small tubing make the safety problem a simple one, 
and the possibility of using the same gas for cooking ap- 
peals to me. I have found the stove, but have still to find 
proper fixtures. Otherwise I should have made an instal- 
lation by this time and be in a position to say something 
about it. The real purpose of this last paragraph is to lead 
some of you who have used gas recently to tell us about 
it in the hope that we may work out something useful. 





Watertown Takes Lipton Cup 
(Continued from page 32) 

J. W. Uhlein, who learned his sailing on Huskie under 
Lansing, sailed J. R. Stebbins’ Kathea for all she had, and 
gives promise of becoming a real threat in the coming 
George Cup contests for the Lake Championship. 


Total 

Kathea, C. Y. C. (1st race) (2nd race) (3rd race) points 

J. W. Uhlein 2:48:38 5:03:38 3:29:20 22 
Rogue, R. Y. C. 

W. Farley 2:50:01 5:19:10 3:27:29 21 
Safara, R. Y. C. 

W. Barrows 2:51:31 5:17:25 3:39:18 17 
Huskie II, C. Y. C. 

E. Lansing 2:49:40 5:30:05 3:49:18 16 
M.. B.S., R. ¥.°C: 

P. Strong 3:00:04 5:20:00 split spreader 10 
Mybar, R. Y. C. 

J. Barrows 3:01:49 5:36:51 fouled mark 6 


Winonah, O. Y. C. 
B. Martin 3:23:05 5:50:58 dropped out 3 
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The Eastern Yacht Club Races and Annual Cruise 
(Continued from page 25) 
tinkered a reluctanct motor for the run up the bay. Versa- 
tile youngsters like these Nahma boys show that there is a 
growing class of good cruising skippers. Nor’easter III 
again defeated Leonore in Class Q. 

The yachtsmen rested up on Tuesday and late that day 
the fleet jogged along up the bay to Islesboro for a quiet 
night in Gilkey’s Harbor, and to prepare for the race the 
next day in the western Penobscot. Half of the summer 
colony on Islesboro were guests on board the racers or 
followed the yachts over the course. The wind was light 
from the south and the yachts beat slowly down the bar 
from Duck Trap Harbor, off Northport, to the buoy off 
Monroe Island, and then ran back. 

The start in the schooner class was a hair lifter, and 
again the honors went to the Wildfire. Behind, the Queen 
Mab, Irolita and Flying Cloud were all bunched, when the 
big Vagrant, hard on the starboard tack, came crowding 
up to the line, and elbowed her way through, to the dis- 
comfiture of the three which had not timed it quite as 
neatly as Capt. Vanderbilt. 

The fleet split into two divisions and those holding along 
the western shore found the breeze, especially the Sally 
Ann and Queen Mab, who turned the windward mark well 
in the lead. Behind came the Vagrant with the Advance 
close astern, and the Wildfire, Irolita and Flying Cloud not 
far behind. Then followed one of the stiffest leeward con- 
tests waged by major yachts in many a day. The bay is 
not more than three miles wide and as every boat elected 
to tack rather than break out spinnakers, it was a case of 
all hands and the cook every ten minutes. It was here that 
the modern rig of the Advance showed its ease in handling. 
With no foretopsail to brail up and her big reaching sails 
running smoothly on a track, the yacht tacked in half 
the time of the Vagrant and held the larger yacht nearly 
to the finish. Each yacht was in the lead at one time, only 
to lose it on the next tack. There was plenty of pungent 
conversation and exclamation on all sides, with skippers 
yelling orders, sailing masters shouting at foremast hands 
and the afterguard on each boat throwing off backstays 
and runners and sheeting home balloon jibs and big stay- 
sails. 

All hands knew that the Queen Mab had the race well in 
hand, so that the contest was not for the race itself but for 
the honer of crossing the line first, and in this game the 
Wildfire won. 

In the forty-footer class the Sally Ann, with a com- 
fortable lead of nearly two miles over the Rowdy and less 
than three to go, ran into an air pocket and stopped dead, 
while Capt. Duell skirted the calm spot, and slipping into 
the lead, won by nearly ten minutes. The Nor’easter III 
won in the Q Class and the Fortune in the Rating Division. 

The yachts sailed down the bay to North Haven the 
next day, racing over a course similar to that of the day 
before, with the wind conditions also about the same, ex- 
cept that the boats which worked the west shore fell into 
the doldrums and several of them retired. One of those 
which was nearly becalmed while the east shore yachts 
were skipping along was the Advance, but Commodore 
Lawrence pluckily kept on. 

The Sally Ann turned the tables on the Rowdy, for it was 
the latter yacht which hit the hollow places in the breeze 
while the former slipped along the outside. 

The Leonore won in the Q Class and the Malabar VI in 
the Rating Division. The fleet put into North Haven for 
the night. 

The weather turned against the yachts in the run of 
July roth from North Haven to Boothbay. The fleet had 
turned its back on Mt. Desert for the first time in many 
years, and some one said that the Maine authorities 
resented the seeming slight. 

The yachts left early, and at the start the Flying Cloud 
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The 


ZEISS ‘Binoctar’ 
7x50 wide-angle Prism Binocular 


The Binoctar, shown above, is the ideal glass for 
yachtsmen and navigators. 

With its magnification of 7 times, the breadth of 
view seen through the Binoctar is indeed astonish- 
ing — especially to those who have been using the 
ordinary non-prismatic glass. This greatly en- 
larged field of view is an important advantage 
when it becomes necessary to quickly locate distant 
points, or to follow fast-moving objects. 

The Binoctar is a “night glass” of unusually 
high light-gathering power, enabling the observer 
to distinguish distant vessels, flags or signals in 
dim or failing light when ordinary glasses fail. 

Capt. Hartley of the Leviathan, says, “ 
they are the last word in binoculars, for power, 
feel, weight, and ease on the eyes.” 

The Binoctar is one of 20 models of Zeiss Prism 
Binoculars sold by leading opticians, camera- and 
sporting-goods dealers. 

Our catalogue, giving a detailed description of 
every model, will be sent upon request. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, v. s. Age., 153-F West 23rd St., New York 


General Dist. Agts. for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Ottawa 
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For Pleasure or 


Work Boats 


Te modernly equipped craft is one with a 
Marine Light and Power Plant aboard. 


Just think of the advantages of such a unit: 


—Electric lamps in the engine room 

— An electric light for the binnacle 

—A permanent connection for the klaxon 

—A bright stern light 

—Electric percolators, toasters, galley 
appliances 

— Cabin heaters 

— Adequate illumination in the hold around 

the reverse gears and shaft alley 

—Light sockets suitably located on deck for 
masthead, running lights, and a light. cluster 
for flood lighting 

—In fact every convenience electricity affords 


The Westinghouse 32-volt Marine Light and 
Power Plant provides all of these conveniences 
independent of the main engine. It can be relied 
upon for continuous light and power. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in All Principal American Ports 
Special Pacific Coast Representatives 
Hunt, Mirk & Company, San Francisco 











attempted to force her way through on the port tack and 
was disqualified, but she held up the Vagrant which was 


lobliged to swing off and make a new start,. thereby 


smothering the Queen Mab. The Advance had a nice place 
away from the mess and was soon in the lead, with her 
staysails pulling her up to windward as if she had a motor 
going. Half an hour after the start the Monhegan fog fac- 
tory sent up a good size piece of its justly famous product 
and from that time on the fleet was well blanketed. It was 
delicate work navigating eight hundred-foot schooners 
through venomous Maine coast ledges and hitting the 
Fisherman’s Passage right on the nose, but it was done, 
and done on every boat with the precision of a battleship 
range finder. Just where the Vagrant caught the flying 
Advance was not known, but in the 12-knot southerly 
breeze the big Vanderbilt schooner must have rushed 
passed the Lawrence boat a few miles from the finish. The 
last 20 miles of the 37 mile run was a close fetch on the 
port tack with scuppers boiling. As if to add insult to 
injury the fog lifted as the yachts ran into Boothbay 
harbor. 

The Nor’easter III was dismasted soon after the start 
and the Leonore withdrew from the race to tow her to 
Rockland. The Sow’easter won in the Q Class and the 
Malabar VI in the Rating Division. 

The Sally Ann captured the lead at the start in the 
Forties and while losing it for a few minutes, regained it 
soon and was never headed. 

It was on the final run to Portland that the Advance 
showed up to advantage. The race was sailed in a light 
southerly breeze that gave the yachts a beat to Seguin and 
a close fetch to Witch Rock off Ram Island Light. This 
time it was the Jrolita that was too soon and had to return, 
while the Wildfire once more timed the start excellently. 
The Vagrant was unusually slow. 

The Rowdy won best place in the Forties, only to be 
backwinded by the re-starting Jrolita, so the Sally Ann 
at once took the lead. 

The Advance soaked out to windward again like a 
motorized ship and two hours after the start was far out 
ahead. On getting past Seguin she picked up her heels and 
fairly flew for the finish, with the Jrolita, Wildfire and 
Flying Cloud trailing along astern. Both the Jrolita and 
Rowdy gained by going inside of Seguin, but the former 
could only get second place, while the latter went into the 
lead and won a very close and well sailed contest from the 
Sally Ann. The Vagrant and Cockatoo took a chance for 
more wind off shore and lost. 

The Leonore beat the Sou’easter in Class Q, and the 
little Nahma had the satisfaction of winning in the Rating 
Class. 

The fleet disbanded at Portland during the afternoon, 
and most of the yachts left immediately for the Sound for 
Larchmont Race Week. 





Picking up the Mooring 
(Continued from page 45) 


This time, if anything, the wind was a little fresher 
and the yacht’s speed greater than on the first attempt. 

“‘Now keep your eyes skinned and mind you don’t miss 
it this time, my lad,’’ came from the quarter-deck. 

‘Aye, aye, Sir,”’ from the fo’c’sle. 

Jim, leaning red-faced and ready to burst could he but 
accomplish his duty, grabbed the buoy as they passed 
only to lose it a moment after as the combined pull 
of yacht and tide traveling at seven knots dragged it from 
his clasp. There followed further recriminations from 
the quarter-deck which were received with docility 
by the willing Jim who, in his simplicity, really thought 
himself the culprit. 

Once more Sprockett tacked his ship till he had 
again well weathered the buoy and was in a position to 
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A. Y. Gowen’s new yacht 
“*Speejacks II’’, designed b 

William H. Hand, Jr..and built 
by George Lawley & Son Corp. 
The “Speejacks II” is powered 
with a 230 H.P. 6 Cyl. Bessemer 
Diesel Engine and 4o H.P. 
Bessemer Diesel Auxiliary. 




























“Speejacks II” 
Equipped With Bessemer Diesel Engines 


ROM the Polar Regions to Sunny Climes, from continent to con- 

tinent, anywhere on the Seven Seas and for encircling the globe, 
the famous “Speejacks II” is equipped with Bessemer Diesel engines 
for main power and for auxiliary power. 


The Bessemer Diesel engine of 230 H. P., direct connected to propeller drives the 
“Speejacks IIl’”—13.8 knots perhour. The Bessemer Diesel, two cylinder, 40 H. P. 
engine is direct connected to a generator which furnishes power for lighting, 
heating, cooking, winches, windlass, all necessary pumps, compressors, powerful 
search light, radio equipment and the “Iron Mike” which automatically controls 
the steering of the vessel. 

The choice of Bessemer Diesel Engines for the They are designed by engineers skilled in Diesel 
new “Speejacks II’ assures positive power, quiet Engine design and built by Oil Engine experts 
power, dependability under constant full load _in one of the worlds largest internal combustion 
and remarkable economy in fuel consumption. engine plants. 

Bessemer Diesels are rugged Marine power Bessemer Diesels are power plants that never fail 
plants, simple in design, over-strength in con- —that’s why the “‘Speejacks II” and other fine 
The 40 H. P. Bessemer struction and unusually economicalin operation. yachts are Bessemer Diesel powered. 

Diesel Auxiliary used 
on the “Speejacks II”. 





Write for complete descriptive literature if you have a 
Marine power requirement of from 50 H. P. to 1000 H. P. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGING COMPANY 


14 Lincoln Avenue 3 33 Grove City, Pa. 


BESSEMER 


DIESE ENGINES 
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Navigate Your Yacht 
Safely and Economically 


WITH THE 


TRUE NORTH 
GYRO-COMPASS 


Which Acts as the Brains for ‘‘Metal 
Mike’’ the GYRO-PILOT which 
Steers Your Yacht 
Automatically 


Bridge of the Guinevere steering by Sperry Gyro-Compass. Sperry 
Helm Angle Indicator shown to left of helmsman and Sperry 18” high 
Intensity Searchlights on each side of bridge. 


Sperry Equipment is now used on the 
following yachts: 


WHILEAWAY LYNDONIA TENINO 
ELECTRA AMO II 
CAPTIVA GUINEVERE WARRIOR 


ARA SPEEJACKS 
Let us send you our new catalog 
con 


Address Marine Department 
THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
Manhattan Bridge Plaza ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


§€ PERRY 


OR BETTER NAVIGATION 


























bear down on it with wind and tide in his favor. He 
admonished Jim with some warmth, not altogether 
unmixed with good-natured threats, that this time 
he was not only to touch the buoy in the water but 
bring it aboard, haul up the warp and chain and make 
fast. 

“Aye, aye, Sir,’’ said the willing Jim, feeling more 
than ever assured of his utter incompetence to become 
even a cook’s-mate. 

The gods alone know just what might have happened 
had Jim been able to carry out these orders. But the gods, 
knowing what I do not, had Sprockett in their care 
and, not being able to come, they sent — but I digress. 

Picture then Sprockett, once more, sailing his yacht 
to the mooring-buoy down tide and down wind. Picture 
Jim in the bows more alert than ever registering vows 
to do his duty, carry out his owner’s orders or might 
he perish. Picture, then, Jim — triumphant — with 
the buoy aboard, turning with rosy-cheeked pride to 
his owner and announcing: “I’ve got it this time, Sir!”’ 
Quicker than I can write the words, picture Jim chasing 
that buoy aft along the deck and, after a brief but 
decisive tug-o’-war as the main shrouds were reached, 
letting it go again, the yacht and the buoy parting com- 
pany at much the same speed at which they had met — 
some seven knots. 

Somewhere about this time, Sprockett became aware 
of a boat, which had put off from the shore, the owner 
of which seemed to be taking a more than desultory 
interest in their evolutions. After this last episode, the 
longshoreman in the boat hailed Sprockett and inquired 
what he might want with that buoy. 

Sprockett, with the warmth engendered by the con- 
sciousness of the futile exhibition they had been making 
owing to the inefficiency of the useless Jim, replied with 
a statement and a question. 

“Tt’s not your buoy, is it?”’ 

“No,” said the waterman. ‘‘I was only wondering what 
you were doing.” 

Sprockett, far too good natured to long maintain 
either warmth or dignity, proceeded to explain things 
the while he tacked ship back to what, in his opinion, 
was the ideal position from which to repeat the attempt 
at the education of Jim. 

“I’m practising picking up moorings but this boy 
of mine is such a darnation fool that, although I steer 
the yacht up to the mooring, Jim doesn’t seem able to 
pick it up or hold the buoy when he does.” 

“Don’t you think,” replied the tactful longshoreman, 
“that you might do it better if you went about it the 
other way?” 

This was an aspect of the maneuver that had not, 
hitherto, occurred to Sprockett and one that nettled 
his curiosity. He asked what was meant or implied 
and the longshoreman, still with great tact, suggested 
that he thought perhaps it would be easier for the boy 
if Sprockett brought his yacht up head to wind and tide 
and let the boy pick up the mooring just as the yacht 
was losing way. Sprockett frankly admitted that he had 
not thought of that but he was willing to try. 

“If you will allow me,” said the longshoreman, 
“‘T will come aboard and show you what I mean.” 

_ And that was how Sprockett learned to pick up moor- 
ings. 





A Short Cruise to Chesapeake Bay 
(Continued from page 28) 


mon’s Island, on the west shore. We passed through 
Kedges Straits and headed across the bay, arriving at 
our anchorage at Solomon’s after a five-hour run. As was 
usual on most of our runs we had a head tide all of the 
way. It was a day of flat calm and in the afternoon the 
thermometer on deck in the shade registered up to 80 
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SPEEJACKS 


Owned by ALBERT Y. GOWEN 


Designed by WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. 


We have only one 
standard — 


THE BEST 





GEORGE LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 


NEPONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 








THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


Fine boats justify the 
best of fittings and equip- 
ment. 

It follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that 


Carpenter 
Marine 
Specialties 


are found on boats of all the leading builders of 
standard craft. 

Carpenter Electric Running Lights 

Carpenter Electric Post Lights 

G. B. C. Adjustable Strut 

Improved Carpenter Steerer 

G. B. C. Port Lights 

These and many others are fully described in the 
Carpenter 1925 catalog. 

Free to boat owners. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 





Carpenter Post Light 
For Class 1 Boats 


Send for your copy. 


202 W. Austin Avenue Chicago 
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EDSON 


METEOR 
STEERING GEAR 


on the 127-foot overall auxiliary schooner 


Speejacks 


Your steerer is the most essential and 
usually the last considered item of 
equipment. 

We specialize in Quality Steering Gears, 
in various styles, properly adapted to dif- 
ferent designs of boats. Let us figure on a 


Combination Steerer complete for your 
Auxiliary. 
Edson Manufacturing Corp. 
Main Office and Works 
375 Broadway, Boston, Massachusetts ‘oz, 
New York: 7 Water Street} kD 
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COUSENS & PRATT 


SAILS 


: 


Pa 


SPEEJACKS 


cw 


Owned by A. Y. GOWEN 
Designed by WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. 


COUSENS & PRATT 
Sails are noted for 


their cut, work- 
manship and finish 


cw 


COUSENS & PRATT 


Sailmakers 





493 C Street, Brown-Wales Building 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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degrees. In the late afternoon we all went ashore for a 
tour of inspection and on our return were struck with 
the fact that we had not seen a single colored person on 
the island. The next morning, however, we observed that 
they came aboard the boats going out to the oyster beds 
and fishing grounds. On inquiry we found that they were 
not permitted to live on the island but were allowed to 
go back and forth to their work. The island is connected 
by an automobile road with the mainland and it is there 
that these folks have their homes. 

Upon the conclusion of our trip a vote was taken as to 
which was the most attractive anchorage of the entire 
cruise and Solomon’s Island got it unanimously. We 
could have spent a week there, as there is a broad river to 
explore for a number of miles, and also some fascinating 
inlets. In addition, from what we were told, there is also 
some pretty good fishing. 

Solomon’s Island is quite small. For about half of its 
length the island is so narrow that building sites are 
available on only one side of Main Street. This un- 
doubtedy proves of great advantage in hot weather as 
it assures a breeze coming from off the water no matter 
what its direction. Solomon’s used to be a famous ship 
building center for Chesapeake Bay. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before we left our anchorage, 
and it was with reluctance that we took our departure 
and headed for St. Michael’s, where we anchored in the 
small inner harbor at half past two. While the entrance 
channel is good, it is very narrow, and this is another of 
the places where the guidance given by the buoys must 
be closely followed. The shore-line of the harbor is good 
to look upon, and the town itself makes a good impression. 

In the evening it started to blow hard from the north- 
east, and as we had very little room to drag we put out 
a second anchor for safety’s sake. The next morning we 
found considerable chill in the air and the wind was strong 
in the afternoon. However, it was all very pleasant but 
made us fear that our good luck regarding the weather 
had about run its course. So, thankful for all with which 
we had been favored, we headed back to Chesapeake 
City to start our homeward journey. 

The next morning, desiring to reach Bordentown before 
dark, we left Chesapeake City at 6.20 and arrived at Dela- 
ware City about half past eight. We stopped here long 
enough to take on some ice and gasoline. Surely the most 
unrelenting prohibition officer could make no objection to 
that, even though it does sound like material for a modern 
cocktail. Half an hour later we left Delaware City and 
started on our return trip up the Delaware River, arriving 
at Bordentown at five o’clock. On leaving the river and 
going up the channel to the first lock we were impressed 
more than ever with the necessity of following the middle 
of the channel most carefully. The tide was very low and 
mud banks showed up on both sides where, on our trip 
the other way, it all looked like good water. Half speed 
in this channel, as well as in Back Creek leading from 
Chesapeake City to the Elk River on the way to Chesa- 
peake Bay, is advisable. 

To one who has not visited Chesapeake Bay under 
favorable conditions it is difficult to realize its many 
beauties. Our cruise was much too hurried and was really 
built upon the thought of forming a first acquaintance. 
After it was over it made me think of one of the short and 
hasty trips through Europe taken by the ‘‘ Cookies,”’ or 
the way that some Americans in Paris pass through the 
Louvre on roller skates. Every town on the Bay has its 
own individuality and proves of considerable interest. 
Stopping at each port until you are satisfied to move on 
would be ideal but this means a stop of from one day toa 
week at the different places. In addition to our few ports 
of ‘call there were many inviting rivers and bays ready to 
give us a welcome, and so numerous and varied are they 
that it seems impossible to work them all into one cruise. 
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Banished 





a product recently discovered by a prominent medical 
graduate, which is guaranteed to prevent seasickness, 


train sickness and nausea. 


Harmless + Safe + Sure 


Not asecret remedy. Formula distinctly printed on each 
individual package — contains no habit forming drugs. 


Used and recommended by ship surgeons, physicians and 
nurses. Each package contains sufficient tablets for ten 
days’ continuous travel. 


Price $1.00 per package. $12.00 per dozen. 





Send for free sampleand illustrated folder 





SEOXYL SALES COMPANY, Ltd. 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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Emergency Replacements 










Hardware and supplies for every type of craft are 
available for immediate delivery from our stock. 


A telephone, wire or letter will produce the 
prompt, efficient service that you may need and 
that we are accustomed to render. 


W. & J. Tiebout 


118-120 Chambers Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Takes the seas easily and comfortably—with the 
staunchness of a much larger boat. 


Your assurance of a perfect 
Florida season-~ this 34-ft. 


Consolidated Playboat 


REMINDER to those sportsmen who ad- 

mired the Playboats in operation at Palm 
Beach or Miami last winter—place your order 
now, with delivery date timed to coincide with 
your own arrival in Florida. 


Playboats have all the happy informality of a 
runabout, with the serious usefulness of a cruiser. 
Equipment includes MR Speedway Engine of 
180-H.P. Speed up to 23 miles per hour. 


These are real cabin boats, suitable for over- 
night trips, besides being the favorite type for 


Florida fishing. 


Descriptive literature on Playboats or 
other types of boat sent on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Note accommodations for day sailing, including forward 
cock pit, and simplified “one man” control. 
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| Yachting 30 Years Ago 
| (Continued from page 53) 


| Beating to the first mark off Block Island, 
| Defender soon opened out on her class and 
| all the cutters dropped the schooners. The 
| cutters. rounded the) first mark, 13% miles 
along their way, in the order of Defender, 
Vigilant, Jubilee, and Volunteer. Defender’s 










Why pay the 1 . 
price A neglect She ignored gaff broke in two places and she was forced 
4 Nacure’s w8T™ | to withdraw. This accident left Vigilant an 
easy winner. In the schooner class Lasca 





gave place to Emerald, which won the cup. 





Huguenots Hold First Regatta 


August 17 — The Huguenot Y. C. of New 
Rochelle held its first annual regatta today, 
the feature being a contest for mosquito 
craft, such as half-raters, St. Lawrence skiffs, 
and sailing dinghies. The larger classes were 
also well represented. 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands younger — 
pay Pyorrhea’s toll. Do 
you want to elude 
dread disease? 











HIGH GRADE 


She neglected ‘4 
wer | SHIP’S BELL CLOCKS 
4 All Makes. $17.00 up 
Catalog on Request 


WM. H. BRENNAN 
41 Bradley Avenue East Haven, Conn. 








Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 

But there are others even worse. Pus 
pockets form and generate poisons that 
drain through the whole system, causing 
rheumatism, neuritis, anaemia, indigestion 
and other diseases. 








THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 


Marine Plumbing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 
Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 
2 South Street 3 New York 






















ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


We are Engravers of designs for Yacht Flags, 
Monograms, Crests, Announcements, Cards, 
and Address Dies for Personal Stationery. 
Our Box of 100 Folded Sheets (834 x 1034) and 





Just as the stability of 
alighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 







Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to 
warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 








50 Correspondence Cards with the name of your 
Boat stamped in any color, complete for $4. (Envel- 
ops plain.) Samples mailed on request. 














using Forhan’s For the Gums twice a day. L. H. ISERN CO., 153 East 38th St., New York City 


This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting denti- 






































frice counteracts the effects of harmful Lox 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps ) Cal 2S WSS8 B 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, EL 2 =e ey 
it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps A CHICAGO ‘'S coe 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. = == most Exclusive Hotel 

Even if you don't care to discontinue your THE 7 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 

your gums and teeth once a day with | AKESHORE 


Forhan’s. 


It is a preparation of ome efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York . 


Torha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


OOO 





DRIVE 


181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


East of north Michigan Av. 
facing the lake-Quiét five 
minutes to business shop- 
ping and theatre centers - 


New :--450 beautifull 
furnished rooms with bat 
single or en suite $5:-and up, 














European atmosphere 
perf ct cuisine 
service - 














WM A: BUESCHERK 
-A-N-A+G-E°R 


FORMERLY OF THE RITL*CARLTON 
Sew ro R HK 
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A New Mianus Gasoline 
Motor 


The Mianus Motor Co. of Mianus, 
Conn., has started production on a 
new 4-cylinder gasoline motor of 25-— 
40h.p., which should prove adaptable 
to many kinds of marine usage. The 
outstanding features of the new 
motor are simplicity and ruggedness, 
the Mianus engineers having made 
every effort to produce a mechanism 
which would give sure, certain opera- 
tion over a period of years in the 
hardest kind of service. 

Cylinders are of close grained grey 
iron, with removable heads. Com- 
bustion chambers are machined to in- 
sure perfect compression and gasket 
fit. The crankshaft is oversize, as are 
all bearings, the latter being of the 
latest approved type. The manifold 
is of the hot-spot type, designed 
to furnish dry gas without loss of 
volumetric efficiency at heavy loads. 

Lubrication is by pressure feed to 
all bearings, the oil pump being of 
the gear type, as is the water pump. 
The reverse gear is of more than 
ample size and provided with half- 
flanged couplings to simplify. 


The A. M. F. Rotary Pump 


The American Machine and Foun- 
dry Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
many years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of various kinds of special- 
ized machinery, has concentrated 
its attention on the production of 
a rotary pump which embodies 
several notable features. The new 
A. M. F. Rotary is made in either 
bronze, cast iron or a combination of 
the two metals, and can be used for 
pumping water, oil, distillate or 
other liquids. 

The large force of specially trained 
A. M. F. engineers has succeeded 
in producing a pump which runs al- 
most without noise, and operates at 
such speed that it can be directly 
connected to either gasoline or 
electric motors without use of reduc- 
tion gears, thereby doing away with 
considerable loss of power and a 
source of trouble. The high speed 
and smooth operation does away en- 
tirely with any pulsation of the water 
stream, and gives a steady, even 
flow, a feature particularly desirable 
aboard ship when used in an emer- 
gency for fighting fire. 

A recent letter from C. G. Ander- 
son, Captain of Rodman Wana- 
maker’s handsome houseboat JNir- 
vana, expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with the A. M. F. Rotary Pump 
installed on board, and enclosed an 
order for another pump to be used 
for another purpose. 








Shave | 


All who want to give up the nice, fat, 
easy-chair balloons and go back to the 
old, slam-bang, thank-you-ma’ams of 
motoring, stand up! We thought so. 


Barbasol smooths out the shaving 
road the same new, modern, easy way. 
Takes all the ruts and bumps and hair- 
pin turns out of the razor tour. 


So when you crank up the good old 
blade for the daily run from Ear to 
Ear, the facial map is easy going all the 
way. Doesn’t matter whether your 
razor is an 8-in-line or a V-type safety 
four. It just glides, and clears, and 
soothes — because of Barbasol. 


™ Be as shave-wise as you’re motor- 
wise. Barbasol is the new model shave. 
No brush. Norub-in. Here’s the 
firing order: 


1. Wet the face. 
2. Spread on Barbasol (but don’t rub in). 
3. Shave. 


Lubrication? Perfect! Barbasol leaves the 
natural oils right in the skin, because it 
doesn’t dry or scrape or burn the epidermis 
(hide). No more ingrowing hairs, chaps or 
chafing; fineprotection againstsunburn, too. 


Fill out the little coupon. Use Barbasol three 
times — according to directions—and you’ve 
got the Right of Shaving Way. 


Barbasol “: 


For Modern Shaving 


”’ Name 





.” Address 


When it comes to 
shaving with salt 


The Balloon-tired 





















. od Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mail me your 
Free Trial Tube of 








